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The style of publicity which will estab- 
lish one trademark in public esteem will 
not establish ALL trademarks. 


The publicity must fit the need. That is 
where judgment and experience enter. 


We are conducting the. advertising for 
one large concern—the largest of its kind in 
the world—for which intensive selling copy 
would have been suicidal. The advertising 
campaign was designed to increase the good 
will of the public toward an already well 
known article. 


It was ADVERTISING FOR PUBLIC 
ESTEEM and it got it. The actual benefit 
has already amounted to several million 
dollars. Our plan is to fit to your business 
the kind of advertising that it ought to have. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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HOW GOOD LAYOUTS ARE 
EVOLVED. 





SOME INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF 
EVOLUTION FROM ROUGH PENCIL 
SKETCHES IN WELL-KNOWN 
AGENCIES — HOW LAYOUT MEN 
WORK—MAKING THE MOST OUT OF 
ODD SINGLE COLUMNS—SOME OF 
THE EXPERT CONSIDERATIONS, 





“Why, an ad like that wouldn’t 
sell good ears to a deaf man,” said 
a well-known layout man, who 
has proved his skill at both copy 
writing and drafting of layouts. 
He was criticising an advertise- 
ment which appeared in a maga- 
zine last summer, and which pre- 
sumably had to do with typewrit- 
ers. “Now what are those people 
trying to sell? The background? 
You will see that the illustration 
of the machine itself is all but 
merged in its setting. You have 
to look sharp to see the typewriter, 
to say nothing of its separate fea- 
tures. Both are in half-tone; the 
picture of the machine has abso- 
lutely no relief against the back- 
ground. The general scheme is 
all right—the illustration of the 
article under discussion is meant 
to be prominent; but it doesn’t 
show. I’ll bet some know-it-all 
desk man in the typewriter office 
insisted on this treatment against 
the advice of the layout man. 

“That’s the trouble,” the speaker 
went on to explain. “The layout 
man is too often the last one to 
be consulted, instead of the first. 
I don’t mind saying that I am 
somewhat of an insurgent in this 
business of ad building. If the 
layout man were let in at the 
birth of an advertisement instead 
of at the death there would be 
fewer fizzles and your commer- 
cial art critic in Printers’ INK 


would find himself out of his job. 

“Well, now that I have got that 
off my mind, I’ll try to make 
clear what considerations govern 
the most of us fellows in chaper- 
oning an ad to its finished state. 

“First, there is the full page. 
What is the best treatment of a 
full page? You might as well 
ask what is the best show to put 
on a stage. In a magazine, for 
instance, you have a five by eight- 
inch area of white space; in the 
theatre you have a thirty by forty- 
foot stage. ‘To tell what is best 
to put on that stage space would 
need a ten-volume dissertation on 
the drama. Just as much can be 
done with the magazine page as 
the ad man’s skill will allow. 


“There are some very general, 
but very important, principles 
which govern the building of an 
advertisement. The layout, i. e., 
the makeup of separate parts, must 
blend into a convincing unity. It 
must at once pull the eye and con- 
vince or interest the mind. My 
experience has led me to believe 
that the principles that govern 
any art, whether painting, the 
drama, or sculpture, likewise have 
a bearing on layout making. The 
ad that pulls cannot be a mosaic 
of attractive parts; those parts 
must be welded into one whole 
and the result must convey one 
sensible commercial idea. If an 
ad is ‘to get under your skin’ it 
must have a cutting edge or a 
sharp point. It can’t have two 
or three edges or three or four 
points and do as well for the ad- 
vertiser. Of course this is only 
my own idea, but the campaigns 
which are considered the most suc- 
cessful are being worked out with 
sharp-pointed, one-edged copy. 

“The ideal man to. write ads 
is one who knows the most about 
what is to be advertised and about 
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how to advertise it. If the man 
who has struggled with a little 
business till he has at last made 
it big enough to stand a fairly large 
advertising expenditure could 
write good copy and could under- 
stand how to direct his argument 
to sell his goods by print, then he 
would be the best man to do the 
work. But the layout man can 
more easily learn about the busi- 
ness than the advertiser can learn 
about the advertising procedure. 
Therefore the layout man is the 
logical one to give a point to the 
copy. A good layout man should 
know the conditions obtaining in 
the field of the business he is 
— about ard designing ads 
or 

“Is the advertisement more con- 
vincing with or without a picture 
of the package or the trade-mark? 
Should there or should there not 
be illustrations? You can’t 
answer these questions off-hand. 
An advertisement of stocks and 
bonds, for example, doesn’t lend 
itself to picture effects. If the 
end is to establish the character 
of a firm, then let the trade-mark 
be played up as the center of 
the printed selling appeal. If 
the firm name is to be made the 
basis of a reputation, that should 
be made prominent. A good ex- 
ample of the advertising of a firm 
name, where the subject-matter 
would lend itself well to illustra- 
tion, and where none is used, is 
that of Tiffany’s. Think of the 
effects an artist could give the 
Tiffany ads if pictures were used! 
Think how this advertising could 
be made to show up on back cov- 
ers in colors! But Tiffany copy is 
all type, and the Tiffany name is 
the king-pin in the selling talk. 
And who shall say that at the end 
of twenty years such advertising 
will not show as great returns as 
the pictorial kind? 

“The tendency is to use more 
illustrations in copy. Conviction 
through the eye is quicker. Gen- 
eral publicity copy especially is 
getting more and more illustrative. 

“The good layout man should 
approach his work from the art 
standpoint. A concern that con- 
structs. houses is really selling 
good taste in construction. A 


straggly, ill-built ad would be 
ae publicity. 

A fine example of right work- 
ing out is the campaign of the 
Atlas Cement Company. . The 





FIGS. 1-2.—TWO GOOD EXAMPLES OF ADVER- 
TISEMENTS MADE FOR SINGLE COLUMN 
SPACE, 14 INCHES LONG, “THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL” SIZE. 


copy, like the cement building it- 
self, makes an impression of solid- 
ity. The lines are heavy, the form 
square, the whole advertisement 
stands firmly on its foundation. 
On the other hand a good ex- 
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ample of how not to do it is some 
recent copv put out by a roofing 
company. One of the full-page 
ads showed, occupying a third of 
the space, a man and wife looking 
in distress toward the ceiling 
where the water is dripping 
through the plaster and spattering 
down upon the white counterpane 
of the bed beneath. This is a 
negative instead of a positive argu- 
ment, and the philosophy of the 
layout man was wrong. Suppose 
the Atlas Cement advertising 
should show a houseowner look- 
ing at his crumbling cement build- 
ing. Do you think it would be 
so effective as the direct, positive 
copy they now use? A good lay- 
out man won’t sacrifice a positive 
design in order to tell a story or 
to catch the eye.” 


THE SINGLE COLUMN PROBLEM. 


Reproduced with this article is 
a single-column advertisement of 
Old Dutch 
Cleanser, which 


cRvIers 


woman’s maga-  -__ 4 i 


appeared in a KAMBUR«: ADEN AY 


zine. It is a 
good advertise- 
ment for the 
space it occu- 
pies. It answers 
excellently all 
the require- 
ments of a four- 
teen-inch single- 
column space. 
Just why this is 


a 00 in. FIG. 3.—LAYOUT THAT LETS THE PICTURE 
g d ee TELL THE STORY, WITH TEXT SUBOR- 


men ofa single- DINATE, THIS 
column large 
page size maga- 
zine advertise- . 
ment will appear in the discus- 
sion which follows. 

“Yes, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, etc., single-column space is a 
hard nut to crack,” said a man 
who has had some successes to his 
credit in his treatment of the 
problem. “You see the column is 
so long compared to its width that 
you have got to use strategy in 
beguiling the eye to run down the 
narrow space. You can’t crowd 
the matter of a full-page into this 
space and get results. You have 
got to work out a particular solu- 
tion. Like the full-page the lay- 






out must have unity and must 
fit the space naturally. The ad 
must appear to have grown and 
have filled the long, thin space 
just right. It must appear to be 
the logical layout for that position. 
Now take that Dutch Cleanser ad- 
vertisement which you _ clipped 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
I am frank to. confess that it is a 
very good single-column ad, a!- 
though that account is not handled 
by my agency. The tour-story sec- 
tion of the house fits the space ad- 
mirably and the pictures of the 
girls seen through the windows 
cleaning, scouring, polishing and 
scrubbing in different floors are 
natural. There is no distortion or 
overcrowding. 

“In treating a single-column, the 
wise layout man sticks to the sim- 
pler processes. In the full-page 
you have got to create the form. 
In the single-column the form is 
to a certain extent already created 
for you. One 
of the perplex- 
ing problems in 
a single-column 
is the display of 
a long name or 
an unwie ldy 
trade-mark. - I 
know of one 
man who was 
working a year 
and a half be- 
fore he satisfied 
himself with 
the appearance 
of a long firm 
HAD ONLY Two name. The 


STAGES, THE PRELIMINARY SKETCH AND name happens 
THE ARTIST'S DRAWING, to be  Bausch- 


Lomb-Zeiss. 
The first attempts were bulky let- 
ters that crowded painfully into 
the small space. Then the man 
who laid out this ad resorted to 
hand-lettering, forsaking type. 
He put the firm name into long, 
thin letters that looked like the 
logical sort for this narrow space. 
Where at first the type of the 
name was only three-eighths of 
an inch high, he finally achieved 
a hand-lettered style that gave 
two and one-half inches to the 
height of each letter.” 
Once in a while the layout man 
by a stroke of cleverness can get 
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the value of much more space than 
he pays for. In- point is some 
copy of the Crossett shoe which 
came out in the Saturday Evening 
Post about a year ago. The lay- 
out man built his copy with the 
understanding that the two single 
column ads should appear on the 
same page, one column at the ex- 
treme right and the other at the 
extreme left. In between was the 
reading matter, running through 
the ads in the regulation Post 
fashion. In the right-hand ad ap- 
peared the cut of a shoe and part 
of the wearer’s leg; the leg was 
inclined and the shoe was bent as 
in the last stage of step-taking; in 
the other column, at the left, 
across two columns of pure read- 











FIG. 4.——-SHOWING THE MAKING OF A MAG- 
AZINE HALF-PAGE AD. WHEN THE GUN 
WAS ARRANGED VERTICALLY, THE LAYOUT 
MAN HAD A COHERENT FULL-PAGE AD. 


ing, was the other foot with the 
Crossett shoe on it, planted part- 
ly on the heel. The reader could 
easily imagine a full-grown man 
towering somewhere in the read- 
ing columns in the center of the 
page who was in the act of taking 
this step, so adroitly suggested by 
a co-ordination of the two col- 
umns of copy. 

A while ago the Literary Digest 
carried an advertisement which 


occupied considerably less than a 
page but secured the selling power 
of a two-page spread. Space was 
secured fifty-six inches deep and a 
column and a half wide at the 
right-hand and left-hand top te- 
spectively of the left and right 
pages. This gave a total width of 
the copy on both pages of three 
columns. The other matter on the 
pages worked to the end of throw- 
ing the eye toward the center top 
of the double page. The ad. was 
so laid out as to take advantage 
in its structure of this eye-com- 
pelling position. 

Ads don’t grow in a minute, 
Every copy writer and layout man 
can remember with what chagrin 
he has seen some pet idea of his 
go by the board even after per- 
haps it has progressed favorably 
nearly to its final plunge into some 
magazine. There was the layout 
of a touring car advertisement. 
The layout man had sweat and 
made heavy drafts on his fountain 
of ideas. He believed that he had 
struck a nifty scheme and wrote 
the advertising manager of the 
concern that he thought the lay- 
out “a peach.” Wired the adver- 
tising manager : 

Your peach was picked from a lemon 
tree. hat has a Fifth Avenue ginger- 
bread background got to do with a tour- 


ing car? Chuck it and get in some 
landscape. 


The ad appeared with the tour- 
ing car in the foreground of a 
scene that stretched away to dis- 
tant mountains over the spires of 
hamlets in the middle distance. 

“Do you know,” complained one 
layout man, “the theatre-going 
habit has put it up good and hard 
to the writer and designer of ads. 
My wife went to see Frances 
Starr in the ‘Easiest Way’ last 
spring and when she got home she 
raved over Belasco’s wonderful 
ability as a producer. ‘Why, my 
wife said, ‘in that scene where 
Laura is in her poor room in the 
second act, everything went to im- 
press the idea of poverty. Even 
a button was off Lawra’s shoe. 
And a day or two later on look- 
ing through a magazine she was 
criticizing an ad because she 
couldn’t tell whether a tree in the 
background had oak or maple 
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leaves. The impressionist style of 
ad comes in for a lot of abuse 
from these theatre-trained critics. 
They want verisimilitude.” 

Some agencies recognize the 
call for accuracy in portrayal by 
employing artists to do those parts 
of the copy with which they are 
most familiar. It’s not often 
nowadays that the city-confined 
artist gets a chance to muddle up 
the flora and the fauna of the 
rural regions in an ad _ layout. 
The suburbanite is given the job. 

The cuts showing the progress 
in the layout of a Pierce Arrow 
ad (Figs. 5, 6, 7) illustrate how 
sometimes an ad reaches its final 
form with no disrupting ad- 
ventures by the way. In this 


instance the art department chief . 


exchanged opinions with the head 


Bo ao mach net thinking bes gone 
imo every detail of the Momwe-Nrrov Cay 
it demands the ertattewt aft 





rics. 5, 6, 7.—THREE STAGES IN THE MAK- 
ING OF A FULL-PAGE AUTO AD. SHOW- 
ING THE ROUGH LAYOUT, THE ARTIST’S 
SKETCH (UPPER LEFT) AND THE FIN- 
ISHED AD. 


of the agency and drafted a 
sketch which found favor with 
the agency head and which ac- 
cordingly was turned over to the 
artist for a drawing; this in turn 
was submitted to the client. The 
latter liked the scheme, O. K.’d it 
and the artist finished up the ad. 
The pictorial idea is the main item 
in the advertisement. Indeed, when 
it first appeared in Life, it had no 
text below; text was added to suit» 
the length to a magazine whose 
page was of different size. 

Not always, however, does the 
first suggested layout have such 
an easy course as this. Perhaps 


the layout man’s sketch fails to 
give sufficient prominence to the 
advertiser’s name or trade-mark. 
It has to be recast. Perhaps again 
the illustration does not excite the 
sympathy of the advertiser. It is 
accordingly modified or cut out. 

The layout of the copy advertis- 
ing a rifle, reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 4) is interesting because 
with a slight change of parts the 
ad was changed from a coherent 
half-page display into a full-page 
layout. The trick is done by 
merely putting the rifle, in the 
full-page space, upright instead, as 
in the half-page ad, across the top. 

When a layout man can proceed 
from the finished sketch to the 
finished drawing, as in Fig. 3, 
he is lucky. The idea in this ad- 
vertising obviously demands a 
good part of the space for illus- 
trations. The text is subordinate. 
The attractions of the tropics and 
the means of getting there, name- 
ly, the Hamburg-American ships, 
are easily worked out in several 
ways. 

The foregoing discussion has to 
do with magazine space. No es- 
sentially different problems ap- 
pear in ads prepared for the news- 
paper page. In laying out news- 
paper advertising, however, a good 
layout man will bear in mind 
that, as he has only a day to at- 
tract attention, instead of a week 
or a month, he must design copy 
that acts quickly and gets to the 
point even at the- sacrifice of 
minor artistic considerations, Thus 
newspapers carry much black and 
white illustration, with sharp 
contrasts, 

Se ny Neen 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


AWARDED GREATER DES 
MOINES ADVERTISING. 





After hearing the leading representa- 
tives from nearly every agency East 
and West the advertising committee 
having in charge the reater Des 
Moines advertising decided to place 
its business with thé Mahin Adver- 
tising Company. 

John Lee Mahin addressed the 
Greater Des Moines Club about six 
weeks ago and made a most favor- 
able impression. Carl M. Green 
followed Mr. Mahin and presented the 
reasons why the Greater Des Moines 
advertising should place their business 
with the Mahin Advertising Company 
in such a way that he secured the 
unanimous vote of the committee, 
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THE MANUFACTURERS’ 
PROBLEM OF: INTER- 
ESTING RETAILERS. 





SOME PRACTICAL ADVICE—INTRO- 
DUCING NEW GOODS—GETTING 
THE CO-OPERATION -OF JOBBER 


AND RETAILER, AS WELL AS SALES- 
PEOPLE AND WINDOW TRIM MERS— 
MAINTAINING PRICE—GIVING EX-~- 
CLUSIVE AGENCIES—ADDRESS AT 
DETROIT AD CLUB. 





By W. J. McDonough. 
Sales Staff, Root Newspaper Association, 

In a medium-sized Michigan 
city there was established some 
twenty years ago a very success- 
ful dry goods store. The pro- 
prietor was a man who had 
worked his way up the commer- 
cial ladder, from errand boy to 
clerk, afterwards to buyer and 
then to owner. 

Mr. Jackson, as we will call 
him, was a much respected mem- 
ber of his community. His name 
stood for the best values and the 
merchandise that passed through 
his doors stood for his name and 
trade-mark. As with most mer- 
chants of his time—the source of 
supply was the jobber. . 

The jobber of those days had 
one policy: “Sell the merchant 
all he will stand at the highest 
price—if you can’t sell him at one 
price make another, and then an- 
other, and still another until 
sold,” and we find some jobbers 
had five prices for the same mer- 
chandise. ' 

Regardless of these difficulties 
this merchant was prosperous. 
The store had grown to be the 
leading one of that particular 
city. One of his jobbers began 
to figure how he could get all of 
this customer’s money in the 
shortest length of time. In the 
course of their confidential af- 
fairs he pointed out to Mr. Jack- 
son the fact that he was wasting 
his energies in a town of that 
size, and that a big store in a 
metropolitan city should be his 
ambition; that he, the jobber, 
would give him every financial 
assistance, extend all the time he 
required to pay for his merchan- 
dise and give him any other ac- 





commodations that circumstances 
might make necessary. 

The jobber found him a loca- 
tion and sold him an enormous 
opening bill. Everything looked 
rosy to the merchant, but some- 
how. people didn’t take much of 
an interest in his store. They had 
been accustomed to going to 
Jones & Co. and his name in the 
city did not count as it did in his 
own home town, 

The bills of the jobber came 
due just the same, and when he 
came to fill in his stock the jobber 
began to add a quarter here and 
a cent there, while he had to com- 
pete with the rest of the street, 
as far as prices were concerned; 
so his profits were reduced. Then, 
when he ordered anything the 
jobber sent him inferior goods or 
old styles and unsalable patterns, 
and the condition of the mer- 
chant went from bad to worse. 

An extension became -neces- 
sary; then the stock became’.the 
security; then his home went to 
the jobbing house, as well as all 
of his other resources. -Over- 
work and worry brought on sick- 


ness. Next the jobber asked an 
assignment on his life  insur- 
ance. In a _ short time death 


brought him before his great and 
Most Just Creditor. 

When his estate was settled his 
family was left without resources 
and without a home, and his 
widow, a most charming woman, 
is now clerking in the store that 
was formerly his competitor. 

_ This was the policy of many 
jobbing houses. The few that fol- 
lowed the more humane policy 
are the ones that have grown to 
the largest proportions. One job- 
ber who started out to outfit 
Yankee peddlers fifty years ago 
is to-day selling some of the 
grandsons of his first customers. 

About this time many manu- 
facturers, who had been at the 
mercy of the jobber also, began 
to go to the retailer. Their sales- 
men selling only the one line be- 
came more expert in their knowl- 
edge of the merchandise they 
sold, and they began to impart 
this knowledge to their custom- 
ers. The customers began to 
read about and to study the new 
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styles and their value and bearing 
on the general public, and conse- 
quently became better merchan- 
dise men and more intelligent 
vers. 

othe jobber was forced to adapt 
himself to this condition. He be- 
gan to employ department sales- 
men, who were also skilled n the 
particular goods that their de- 
partment represented. Also, the 
ready-to-wear feature became 
popular, and fabrics, which had 
formed a big portion of the job- 
bers’ sales, were going to the re- 
tailer in made-up garments. 

So to-day we find the manufac- 
turer of non-trade-marked goods, 
who sells to the jobber, is still his 
employe. Next we find the com- 
mission house which owns the 
factory for financial reasons. 
They don’t care what profit their 
mill makes so long as the price 
is low enough to allow them to 
get the order and collect their 
commissions. 

Then comes the jobber who 
wants to own his own _ trade- 
mark and who hardly co-operates 
with the manufacturer. 

Then there’s the manufacturer 
who sells direct to the retailer. 
Then comes the retailer, who is 
the last person to handle the mer- 
chandise before its final consump- 
tion. He is the one who must 
face competition, bear the brunt 
of all complaints, make all ex- 
changes, satisfy his customers, 
and, last but not least, he must 
pay his bills. 

_ The retailer may be grouped 
into three classes— 

The large city store-—doing 
business that runs into the mil- 
lions. ; 

The medium-sized store, with 
ig in the hundred thousands, 
an 

The small store with a business 
of about fifty thousand dollars. 
. The city department stores buy 
most of their merchandise from 
manufacturers and importers; the 
medium-sized stores from manu- 
facturers and a portion from the 
jobbers, and the small stores from 
the jobbers. Of course, there are 
exceptions to all of these ¢ases, 
some of the small dealers buying 
all their, merchandise in ceftain 
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lines direct from the cutter-up or 
the factory. 

Therefcre, in marketing a 
product, we must consider which 
source to take—whether to go 
direct to the retailer or to the 
retailer through the jobber. Ii 
the product is a small article and 
the retailer is not justified in 
making a large enough purchase 
to warrant the opening of an 
account, or doesn’t buy enough to 
justify a direct shipment from 
the factory, the product should 
undoubtedly be sold to the jobber 
and his commercial prestige util- 
ized, : 

If, on the other hand, the goods 
are such as to form a majority, 
or even a good portion of the re- 
tail stock, the manufacturer 
should form a working partner- 
ship. Some manufacturers adopt 
the policy of selling big retailers 
at a price midway between the 
jobbing price and the jobber’s 
price and allow the jobber to 
handle the medium and _ small 
sized trade. We find, therefore, 
to reach the highest point of suc- 
cess, the manufacturer should 
utilize all the influence at the com- 
mand of both the jobber and the 
retailer, and should form as close 
a working arrangement as he pos- 
sibly can. 

In the jobbing trade two in- 
fluences should be cultivated. One 
is the jobber’s sa'*sman and the 
other is the advertising depart- 
ment, if the jobber should be so 
up-to-date as to have such a de- 
partment. In the retail trade there 
are three important selling chan- 
nels: The salespeople, the adver- 
tising department and the show 
window. The aid and approval 
of the buyer always should be 
secured in approaching these de- 
partments. When his permission 
is secured every selling force 
should be educated in the mer- 
chandise in such a way as to in- 
duce them to give the goods more 
than passing consideration. 

The manufacturer’s salesmen 
who sell the different depart- 
ments should instruct the depart- 
ment force as to how the mer- 
chandise is manufactured, the ma- 
terial, construction and styles it 
is most adapted for, drawing com- 
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parisons with the way in which it 
might be made, but isn’t, so the 
salespeopie can use the same 
selling arguments that are in- 
telligible and interesting to the 
shopping public. 

We frequently find that the 
manufacturer says: “While the 
salespeople are ‘intelligent, they 
have no interest in selling goods; 
they don’t sell my particular 
goods,” and a number of other 
similar complaints. That is the 
fault of his own sales force. 

Matters of this kind should be 
taken up tactfully with the de- 
partment people, and suggestions 
should be advanced as to giving 
the specialty a more prominent 
place, and more distinct educa- 
tional co-operative work should 
be done with the péople behind 
the counter, in a way to make 
them better salespeople. These 
retail salespeople are many times 
of an ambitious nature, and they 
are ready and willing to learn all 
they can in reference to all the 
merchandise which comes under 
their notice. The better merchan- 
dise people they are the better are 
their chances for advancement, 
and the manufacturer will find 
them a very valuable aid in dis- 
posing of his product. 

The advertising department of 
the drygoods and department 
stores bears the same relation to 
the store as the editorial force of 
the daily newspaper does to the 
public. The advertising manager 
is the Managing Editor of the 
firm’s publications; edits all its 
newspaper advertising, booklets 
and other matter which it dis- 
tributes. He has his reporters, 
who visit the various departments 
of the store and who collect 
data and prices, and he must do 
the editing of such subjects as 
are brought to his attention. 
Frequently he has more matter 
than he can possibly use, and 
still if he favors any one par- 
ticular article it means the suc- 
cess of that particular product; 
so we find that it is wise to cul- 
tivate this important factor and 
give him the help that will mini- 
mize his labors as much as possi- 


* 
The window-dressing department 


is a close second to the advertising 
department in its importance. 
There is an old adage that “goods 
well displayed are half sold,” and 
in promoting the sale of any mer- 
chandise this should never be 
overlooked. The window dresser 
completes the work of the pub- 
licity department, and does an- 
other important work besides, He 
tempts the shopper who reads few 
advertisements, and at the same 
time makes a good impression on 
the people who are induced to 
come to the doors of the store by 
the invitation of the advertising 
department. The window dresser 
is both an artist and an inventor. 
He is always ready to adopt at 
least a part of any suggestion, 
Therefore a manufacturer should 
place in his hands the help that 
will appeal to his artistic and in- 
ventive temperament. 

I have tried to point out a few 
avenues that can be utilized, and 
we will take up the case of an 
individual manufacturer: The first 
question that comes up before 
him is the matter of advertising, 
Advertising without distribution is 
unmercantile and a foolish method 
to pursue; but the manufacturer 
says: “When we try to interest a 
buyer he says, ‘We have no de- 
mand for your article.” 

Don’t ever let that scare you. 
It’s the regular stand-off expres- 
sion, and the salesman who lies 
down and takes “No” for an an- 
swer should be selling his own 
merchandise in front of a large 
plate-glass mirror and behind a 
long piece of mahogany furni- 
ture, which is the only kind of 
business in which you don’t have 
to use arguments to get customers 
to patronize you 


(To be Continued) 


a. 

The advertising of J. A. Salman, 
the monogram man, is now _ being 
handled by Mr. Higgins, of the Tomer 
Agency, Old South Building. 


Chas. E. Shepard, Lebanon, N. H., is 
asking for rates from many of the 
leading magazines. 





An advertising campaign is to be 
started by the five stock interests of 
St. Joseph. A committee has been ap 
pointed by the Live Stock Exchange 
which will work in conjunction with 4 
representative of the Stockyards Com 
pany to advertise the industry, 
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HOW TWO NEW ADVER- 
TISERS ARE GETTING 
DISTRIBUTION. 





‘INTERESTING DEALER WORK BEING 


UNDERTAKEN— MAGAZINE CAM- 
PAIGNS TO STIMULATE DEMAND 
FOR TRADE- MARKED BED AND 
NEW COLLAR—NOVEL CALENDAR 
SCHEME TO GET TIMELY CO-OP- 
ERATION FROM DEALER. 





Advertising is never tested 
more severely than in putting a 
new proposition on its feet. It 
then has to “make good” in a 
sense more real than under any 
other circumstances. 

As there are actually thousands 
of concerns who are seriously 
considering, or actually engaged, 
in the launching of new proposi- 
tions, either with or.without the 
help of advertising, it will be 
valuable to examine the campaign 
tools of some manufacturers who 
are at work establishing a ‘new 
product in the face of pretty dif- 
ficult markets. 

A trade-marked bed has an ab- 
solutely pioneer ‘field, with all the 
incrustations of generations of 
trade habits and traditions to face. 
The dealer is its hardest problem, 
consequently. The public never 
balks at any trade-marked 
article—but frequently the me 
trade does. Beds are sold Iep 
mostly by furniture and 
department stores, of which 
there are a combined to- 
tal of at least 42,000. These 
stores have been selling 
beds for many years with- 
outa mark anywhere upon 
them to tell whether they 
were made by Fijis or by 
Buffalo workmen. Iron 
beds are simple enough; 
perhaps for them the pub- 
lic has not felt the need 
of trade-marks so much. 
But in brass beds the situation 
has been pretty “rocky.” 

“Brass” may be anything from 
egg-shell polished metal which 
never lived on the same. street 
with brass, or it may be the real 
thing. And, as in so many other 
lines of manufacture, the quality 
manufacturers have had a 


stunted growth because they were 
too often made to suffer from the 
brass masqueraders’ odoriferous 
reputation. 

The Barcalo Manufacturing 
Company, Buffalo, decided to go 
direct to the consumer with an 
argument and a seal guaranteeing 
that argument. Knowing that the 
average buyer of brass beds, par- 
ticularly of the more.<-atttstic 
square-cornered kind, ‘was most 
frequently incensed at the break- 
ing of the corners, the Barcalo 
people decided to use their best 
argument—malleable, unbreakable 
corners—and talk to the constimer. 
A hammer test was decided as a 
feature, and a 35-year guarantee 
was mapped out. To every bed 
it was decided to attach a tag 
postal, containing the guarantee. 
This postal when mailed by the 
purchaser secures for him a 
“shampo” polishing cloth free, and 
also enables the manufacturer to 
register the guarantee and keep 
the consumer’s name. 

As the Barcolo Company had 
been selling beds without a trade- 
mark before the present campaign 
was decided upon, it was neces- 
sary to take steps to equip beds 
already stocked by dealers with 
the corner trade-mark and guar- 
antee. This was done at once 
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| The Only Beds Without a Weakness 
Anywhere Bear This Trade- 















f Barcalo Manufacturing Co, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SPECIMEN OF TRADE-MARKED BED COPY. 


before the advertising appeared. 

The magazine advertising is to 
appear in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Munsey’s, Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine, Good Housekeep- 
ing, and a few others. 

Before the appearance of this 
advertising a vigorous dealers’ 
circular called “Getting Together” 
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was prepared containing effective Most interesting in this cam- 
trade arguments, proofs of adver- fagn is the plan of interesting 
tising offers of window cards, dealers in stocking the goods and 
booklets, store disp‘ays, ete. co-operatively at the precise mo- 
ment of the appearance of the ad- 
vertising. 

In a_ special dealer’s folder 
which gives some strong talk for 
stocking in the line, is printed a 
novel “advertising calendar” 
which shows the special days dur- 
ing three months when the various 
advertising is to appear. The 








A New Style, Becoming 
To Most Men, in 


7 
hihey Collars 
2 for 25¢ 
with 
LINOCORD ENDLESS BUTTONHOLES 
Two Heights: HALLEY, 2% in. COMET, 2% in} 
QUARTER SIZES 
Te style can be copied but not the buttonheles|) 


2 moment and you'll see that in col- 
lars the Style, Fil and Comfort depend on bav- 
ittonhates. ° 









buttonhole is stretched or broken, you have a gaping. 
slovenly. ill-fitting collar 











LOOK AT THE LINOCORD BUTTONHOLE--it’s made with 
an eyelet like the buttonhole in your coat. hence is pliable 
around 
’ str 
COVER OF DEALERS CIRCULAR. possibly stretch or break. even wit hardest or longest 
jways fit and look as the 





Wwear—therefore your collar will al 
designer t should 


at_an ORDINARY BUTTONHOLE—o mere sit 
rd to but button 


George P. Ide & Co., Troy, we'l vo oz,ka at an ORDINARY, BUTTONHOLE 2 
known makers of collars, are put- — | “heryou've'ysur chee of baking ticevamed o tro 


° . 1 ing away an otherwise wearable collar 

ting out a new line of collars Only “Silver Brand” Collars Have 
“ ” Liaocord Endless Buttoaholes. 

called “Halley Comet.” A three- 1 aa ot she fi, tain 


bh you bave found comfortable and becom: 


quarter page in the Saturday hepa shoe 
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dealer can see at a glance when 
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ya a the reading people of his com- 
27 isRie munity will have in their minds 
1S 4 iG Was Oe most strongly the advertising for 
4 23 24 25 

27 30 mar the collars. 

a on. a The dealers are urged to take 
See ee 4 advantage of these dates by 
24 i2 Bis ic means of. local advertising, win- 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 dow displays, proofs of the ads in 

(GET YOUR ORDER ROW “The COREE i he same syle enty higher windows, and other auxiliary ef- 
forts. 
AN ADVERTISING CALENDAR, . . 

Evening Post on Feb. 17 started Edwin J. Seward, who has been ad- 


the ball rolling, and the campaign Yf"peine anawss for several yeas 
will include the March Cosmopoli- turned to New England, and is now as- 
tan, and the April All Story, Ar- sociated as advertising mana er of hg 

el PO oya orcester Corset Co., Worcester, 
BOSY; Munsey’s, Everybody's, Mass. He held this position before 
American and McClure’s. going to Detroit. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR _ GET- 
TING RESULTS FROM 
POSTERS. 





‘ DIFFERENT APPEAL IN DIFFERENT 


SECTIONS — VARYING THE ARGU- 
-_MENTS — EXAMPLES OF HOW IT 
MIGHT BE WORKED, 





By Samuel E, Webber. 


Outdoor advertisers should not 
confine their poster campaign to 
a single argument, neither at- 
tempt to feature all the selling 
points of an article on a single 
poster. In the first place, a poster 
campaign based on a single argu- 
ment cannot and will not sell the 
greatest possible amount of goods, 
or influence the greatest possible 
number of people at a given cost. 
In the latter case, too many sell- 
ing points on a single poster gen- 
erally result in confusion of the 
mind, and no one who is confused 
over the merits of an article could 
be expected to buy that article. 

“Habits of Thought” differ, and 
for this reason Outdoor Advertis- 
ers should have different argu- 
ments based on the most vital 
and essential points of their 
goods. Take, for instance, a tour- 
ing car. Every prospective buyer 
could not be convinced by the 


-same argument. The price of a 


car might appeal strongly to Ray- 
mond Jones; style to John 
Brown; durability to Howard 
Cowper; ease in running to Fred 
Williams, and still Thomas Burns 
may consider comfort of the 
greatest importance and would 
not be responsive to arguments 
based on style, price, durability, 
or ease in running. 

If an automobile concern wants 
to use billboards it should: 
First, select the most prominent 
selling points of its car (sup- 
pose there are six). Second, it 
should, instead of confining its 
entire campaign to a single argu- 
ment, issue a series of six post- 
ers, each one focusing the at- 
tention on one of those six selling 
points. 

Third, make each argument 
brief, complete and convincing. 
Fourth, post these (not wherever 
space will permit), but place a 


poster containing one point of ap- 
peal in this locality; another one 
covering an _ entirely different 
point in a second locality; in an- 
other locality one bringing out a 
further point, etc., special care 
being taken to concentrate heav- 
ily in districts. where conditions 
so warrant, and vice versa in ex- 
perimental districts, 

These six posters, of course, will 
cost more than one, but the re- 
sults will greatly pay for the ef- 
forts. 

Apply this suggestion to the 
“Omega Oil” concern, and you 
will have in one locality a poster 
showing a bandaged arm accom- 
panied by the words: “Omega Oil 
for Sprains and Bruises.” In an- 
other locality one showing a swol- 
len leg being rubbed with “Omega 
Oil for Rheumatism.” In another 
locality the poster illustrates both 
hands on the chest with these 
words: “Omega Oil for Cold in 
the Chest,” etc. 

When applied to “Ivory Soap” 
we will notice in various locations: 
“Ivory Soap 99% Pure”; “Ivory 
Soap for the Baths”; “Ivory Soap, 
It Floats,” etc. Cascarets will 
have: “Good for the Bowels”; 
“Work While You Sleep;” “Fit 
the Vest Pocket,” etc. 

Shredded Wheat will have: 
“Ready Cooked, Ready to Serve”; 
“For Health and Strength”; “For 
Young and Old,” etc. 

Each of the above copies, of 
course, are accompanied by an ap- 
propriate illustration. 





AMERICANS IN CANADA BOOST- 
ING AMERICAN GOODS. 





Arthur Hawkes, publicity agent for 
the Canadian Northern Railway, spoke 
before the Des Moines Ad Club, Feb- 
ruary 7th. 

Mr. Hawkes spoke on the question of 
international advertising. He said that 
many of the people that have gone from 
America to Canada have persuaded their 
Canadian neighbors to send to America 
for their goods and as a result there 
are great amounts of goods that are 
being shipped to that country every 
year. And in turn, Canada is adver- 
tising cheap lands that the Government 
desires occupied and thousands of Am- 
ericans are taking advantage of these 
opportunities and are removing to the 
rich lands of Canada. S. C. Dobbs, of 
the Coca Cola Company, was another 
speaker. 
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THE “HIGH COST OF LIV- 
ING” AND ADVERTISING. 





ACCUSATIONS UNFOUNDED THAT 
ADVERTISING HAS ANYTHING TO 
DO WITH IT—THE FARMER AND 
HIGH PRICES—HOW ADVERTISERS 
ARE TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE 
STIR OVER HIGH FOOD PRICES IN 
PREPARING TIMELY COPY. 





They are saying down at Wash- 
ington (in the free advertising 
government house organ, the 
Congressional Record, with wide 
circulation among “home con- 
stituents”) that advertising has 
helped to raise the cost of living. 

Further, and more serious than 
this, they are accusing the efforts 
of manufacturers to introduce or- 
der into the market by means of 
price maintenance, of a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade and in fur- 
therance of high prices. 

The most amusing circle of in- 
nocents has been established by 
the alarming skyward tendency 
of prices. The consumer blames 
dealers, who blame jobbers. who 
blame manufacturers, who blame 
growers and  farmers— who 
promptly turn around and accuse 
the entire group. 

me excitable individual 
searched the never-failing statisti- 
cal records recently and found 
that one billion dollars was esti- 
mated by some as the country’s 
annual advertising expenditure. 
Here was campaign material in 
abundance. He did some figuring 
(still aglow with anticipatory ex- 
citement) and got the result he 
had started out to get—that the 
ratio of increasing advertising 
expenditure has kept perfect tally 
with the ratio of increase in com- 
modity prices. - 

As a matter of fact, had this 
gleeful individual investigated 
more accurately he would have 
found his “argument” backed up 
very much stronger still. The ex- 
penditures for advertising have 
been almost twice as rapid as the 
increase in commodity prices. 

Only one pin prick is necessary 
to send this bubble smashing. 
How is it that the prices that the 
farmer gets (who does no adver- 


tising except what is done by his 
loving friends the farm papers) 
have been soaring in the sdme 
ratio that retail prices have 
soared? Intelligent answer to 
this query must necessarily smash 
all fine-spun theories concerning 
the part of advertising in the in- 
creased cost of things. 

In this connection concerning 
the farmer, it is interesting to 
hear what F. D. Coburn, the fa- 





High Beef 
A Benefit 
jlf it makes you think—then make trial and see it 
Better Health 


Greater Strength 
Keener Brain 


Come from 
Grape-Nuts 
‘Trf the change 
Vou will feet “ft as a lord” in & week's time by breakfasting on Grape-Nuts and 


am, a little’ fruit, a salt boiled egg, some nice, crisp toast, and o cup of welhmade 
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can be 
the gray matter of the brain and nerve centres 


Feed skilfully and you can “do things.” 

The greatest brain workers eat GrapeNuts 

Ack one of two. they'll tell you 

‘Vou meat eaters who are ailing in any sort of way should take the hint 
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Grape-Nuts 
Made at pure fond factories of the Postum Cereal Co., Lid. Battle Creek. Mich 
Read "The, Road to Wellville.” in phy is 





mous advertising agricultural sec- 
retary of Kansas, says about the 
farmer and high prices: 


“Guess we'll have to plead guilty to 
the charge of doing pretty well, but I 
don’t see that the farmer is responsible 
for the high prices on necessities. 
know if working early and late makes 
him deserve the prices he gets for his 
products, that he deserves ‘them, and if 
you are willing to pay sixty cents for 
corn he would be a chump to sell it for 
thirty cents. There must be some blame 
somewhere for the cost of living, some- 
body must be to blame. But the farmer 
has never set the price on one of his 
products. He doesn’t force his things 
on you and he uses no violence in their 
sale. He brings his steers to market 
and takes what is offered him, and in 
the a way ie wife takes the but 
ter and eggs to the store, 

“Out our way we're not worrying 
about it. We just ride around in auto 
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What the Shrewdest 


Advertisers are Doing 


they are going after the farmers’ trade. 


For the seven million farmers in the United States got 
over nine billions of dollars for their farm products in 1909. 


To-day they are buying—as necessities—luxuries that 


‘a good many city people can’t afford. 


The logical and only way to reach the best farmers is 


through the advertising columns of real good farm papers like 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


the acknowledged leaders of the weekly agricultural press. 
They are national farm journals with a guaranteed circula- 
tion of 305,000 copies, and pay the best known general 
as well as agricultural advertisers. They will pay you. 


Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New 
England Homestead, the New England States. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


‘ Headquarters : Eastern Occ: 
Osby 439-441 Lafayette Street — 1-57 West Worthington St 
icago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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mobiles, and within the last week a 
farmer in the wheat belt paid $7,000 
for an airship. But we’re not crowd- 
ing out the horses at that. Horses were 
never such good property nor so highly 
esteemed as at present.” 

Advertising has not increased 
producing expense. Increased 
cost of labor and raw material 
has pushed prices up. Advertis- 
ing has actually decreased the cost 
of securing sales in hundreds of 
cases, and rightly done, will al- 
ways achieve the same result. 

The real blame for high prices, 
as most intelligent people know, 
has been increased gold produc- 
tion and tariff log rolling and 
favoritism. 


Nevertheless, advertising has 





A Whole Month’s Food Supply 
for a Big Family 
At the Price of a Good Rib Roast 


Here sa muncy saving proposition tor people Who wish Lo rroKomIs—And want 
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the place of meat. And a Mother's Kit will take the place uf @ whole month + pur 
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A Mother’s Kit 


(8 Packages, 8 Different Cereals 
for Only $1.95 
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had an interesting part in the 
high price agitation. It has made 
use of the situation to drive home 
some timely arguments, especially 
in the line of food products. 

The Great Western Cereal 
Company has been conducting a 
really vigorous newspaper cam- 
paign for the combined cereal 
products of the company. The 
meat situation has afforded a ripe 
opportunity to talk another kind 
of food. The copy for this series 
has been particularly suggestive 
and timely. 

The ever-ready Mr. Post, of 
Wellville, also tackled “the psy- 
chological moment.” “High Beef 
a Benefit” reads his heading. 
When everybody from Maine to 


California is known to be of €x- 
actly the opposite Opinion, such a 
statement cannot but startle the 
reader. “Here is where my sy. 
perior intellect has got far ahead 
of somebody,” thinks the reader 
In his elation he cannot any mote 
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resist reading farther than he 
could refuse a proffered cigar. It 
is like taking candy from a child. 
But before he knows it, he finds 
that high beef prices are a benefit 
because they make one think of 
Grape-Nuts and they insure “bet- 
ter health, greater strength, 
keener brains” than meats ever 
thought of doing. But the adver- 
tisement has reached “home,” and 
that was its purpose. 

Many other illustrations of the 
successful use of this “Cost-of- 
living” argument in the advertis- 
ing columns of the moment could 
be furnished. Nine-cent milk, for 
instance, has been quite as much 
a thorn in the consumer’s flesh in 
New York as the high meat 
prices. The Sheffield Farms re- 
cently came out with a series of 
ads_ stating that March prices 
would be 8 cents. The Borden 
Company’s “come-back” was 
prompt and strong. The basis of 
its argument was that Borden’s 
milk was still 9 cents a quart, but 
that it was worth it. Since then 
“Cost-of-living” arguments have 
flown back and forth between the 
two rival milk companies like 
shuttlecocks. Borden’s has_re- 
cently taken whole pages in New 
York papers to advertise the 
cleanliness of milk handling, 
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Individuality 


is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of THE RED 
BoOK MAGAZINE. ‘There 
IS a standard among 


magazines—a standard of direct appeal to 
the great reading public—a standard of 
supreme interest in art, literature, typo- 
graphy and that subtle something which 
makes a magazine popular. 


Recognizing the indi- 
viduality of THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE, the best informed judges of adver- 
tising mediums have proved, through 
their use of the pages of this standard 
magazine, that its power of appeal to 
the reading public is also its power to 
sell to the purchasing public. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE has 
individuality. Read it from cover to 
cover and you will understand. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 
Publishers 
158-164 State Street, Chicago 
Ralph K. Strassman, Adv. Mgr. Julius Mathews, Mgr. 


1172 Fifth Avenue Bldg., Boston Offices 
New York City - 2 Beacon Street 
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The Woman’s National Daily 
As An Agricultural Medium 


‘The WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY has recently sprung into 
great prominence as a medium for agricultural advertisers. 


It sells Gasoline Engines for Fuller & Johnson. 

It sells Cream Separators for the American Separator 
Company. 

It sells Farm Lands for the Rock Island Route, Bur- 
lington Route, Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System, 
Cotton Belt Route and other representative railroads, 
It sells Farm Lands for numerous land advertisers of 
prominence who have gilt-edge propositions—no others 
are accepted. 

It sells Incubators and Seeds for various concerns. 


The WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY is a paying medium for 
agricultural advertisers, because it is a daily newspaper for the farmer 
and the resident of the small town. 


70% of the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY’S circulation goes to post 
offices of less than 3,000 population, R.F.D. addresses 
predominating the entire subscription list 


The word “Woman’s” in the title of the paper brings subscriptions 
from the farmer’s wife but the publication is a newspaper in every 
sense of the word, and when it enters the farm home it goes the rounds 
of the whole family, appealing to the men as well as the women. 

This unique daily newspaper for the farmer enjoys the confidence 
of its readers to a remarkable degree, and possesses an advertising in- 
fluence that is best reflected in the splendid dollars and cents results 
we have been producing for agricultural advertisers who have given 
it a fair trial. On all advertising orders a 


PROVED PAID CIRCULATION OF 300,000 COPIES 
IS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


Let us send you our subscription list for any town you may select 
—for a whole county, if you prefer. Compare our list of paid sub- 
scribers with similar lists from farm publications and we will con- 
vince you that we have the right to claim that our publication is a 
farmer’s daily newspaper. 

All we ask is a trial keyed advertisement calling for direct results. 

Let us prove to you with actual returns that the WOMAN’S 
NATIONAL DAILY should be on the list of every agricultural adver- 
tiser who seeks business in the territdry we cover. 

Complete rate card, circulation by States, test subscripiton lists and 
other information can be had by addressing. 


The Woman’s National Daily 


CAL. J. McCARTHY, Adv. Mgr. 
UNIVERSITY CITY, ST, LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago Office: New York Office: 
First Nat’] Bank Building. Flat Iron Building. 
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BRICK MANUFACTURERS 
RAISING $100,000 FOR AD- 
VERTISING. 


INTERESTING LINE OF ACTION CUL- 
MINATING IN CONCERTED EN- 
DEAVOR AT PITTSBURG CONVENTION 
LAST WEEK—MR. FROTHINGHAM 
MAKES ADDRESS — INTERESTING 
METHOD OF APPORTIONMENT — 
BOOKLET ALREADY ISSUED. 





Last year the brick manufac- 
turers met at Rochester and con- 
fessed to feeling the strong pres- 
sure of the advertising of the 
cement industry. Many times 
when they approached architects 
concerning a specific building pro- 
ject, they testified, the architects 
frankly told them that it was too 
late to do anything, as the con- 
sumer had already specified ce- 
ment, The wide advertising of 
cement was conceded to be pre- 
venting brick construction from 
reaching its possible development 
and extension. 

The brick men then listened to 
Herbert S. Houston, of the 
World’s Work, who told them that 
they ought to educate the public 
to an appreciation of brick as a 
material. The brick men were im- 
pressed with the advice, and, after 
considering the matter, expressed 
themselves as willing to spend 
$10,000. Mr. Houston told them 
that this amount could not cope 
with the situation—it was far too 
small. He suggested that the 
$10,000 be spent educating them- 
selves on the subject of advertis- 
ing during the next year. 

The association (at that time 
called the Clay Products Associa- 
tion) thought well of this pro- 
gramme of action, and during the 
past year some interesting things 
have happened. In the first place, 
it was decided to get together a 
strong “campaign document” in 
the shape of a booklet that would 
be a powerful influence for brick 
once it got into the hands of con- 
sumers. 

A contest was arranged among 
architects for plans for “a charm- 
ing brick house of moderate cost.” 
Five prizes, totalling $1,000 were 
offered for these plans, and dur- 
ing recent months the contest was 
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closed, the prizes awarded and a 
72-page book of real value and 
artistic attractiveness was pub- 
lished, from the press of Rogers 
& Manson, Boston. The book is 
called “A House of Brick: a plea 
for the greater use of brick in 
our domestic architecture.” 
Consequently, when the associa- 
tion met at Pittsburg last week, 
things were ripe for real, big 
action on the matter of an ad- 
vertising campaign which would 
continue for a period of years and 
would make a serious and deter- 
mined attempt to build up public 
desire for more brick structures. 





A HOUSE 
OF BRICK 


ae 














The method of going about this 
is extremely interesting. The as- 
sociation is affiliated with the 
National Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. To give the publicity 
efforts of this organization a con- 
centrated and business-like form a 
subsidiary and auxiliary organi- 
zation to be known as the Build- 
ing Brick Association was organ- 
ized, composed only of those 
makers of brick who are joining 
in the advertising efforts. The 
National Face Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been in- 
vited to join the Association. 

The general plan of assessment 
for the raising of $100,000 is 
about as follows: Manufacturers 
making 20,c00,000 or more brick 
$250 a year; less than 20,000,000 
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and more than 10,000,000, $150 a 
year; less than 10,000,000 and more 
than 5,000,000, $75 a year; and less 
than 5,000,000, $50 per year. The 
schedule for common brick mak- 
ers is, more than 50000,000, $250 
a year; less than 50,000,000 and 
more than 25,000,000, $150 a year; 
less than 25000,000 and, more 
than 10,000,000, $75 a year; less 
than 5,0000,000 and more than 
2,000,000, $25 a year, and less than 
2,000,000 brick, $10 a year. 

The association represents an 
invested capital of $3,000,000; 
while the value of its products is 
about $160.000,000.. The brick in- 
dustry is third in importance 
among the mineral industries of 
the country. The $100,000 adver- 
tising expenditure will represent 
but one-sixteenth of one per cent 
of the total volume of business 
done by the brick makers. 

Robert Frothingham, advertis- 
ing manager of Everybody's Mag- 
azine and the Butterick Trio, was 
present at the convention and 
made a stirring address concern- 
ing what general advertising could 
do to make a market for brick. 
His arguments made a strong im- 
pression and brought into line a 
number of manufacturers who 
had been dubious over the plan. 

It was represented at the con- 
vention by other speakers-that the 
cement sellers were spending al- 
together $1,000,000 for advertising 
and publicity—money which it 
was claimed was being raised by 
assessment of every barrel sold. 

The collection of the assessed 
money is to be managed by the 
Building Brick Association (which 
is governed by a board of twenty- 
one directors) through the means 
of a corps of field agents, each 
responsible for certain districts. 
It is expected that by June, at 
which time the directors will 
meet to decide upon the spending 
of the money, there will be a 
goodly portion of the money 
raised and matters will be in 
shape to begin the campaign. 

At present the expectation is to 
spend the money in the maga- 
zines and newspapers. The plan 
for handling the returns is unique. 
It is proposed to establish shortly 
an advertising office for the As- 


sociation, in charge of a salaried 
1.anager, at which all responses 
to advertising will be handled. At 
the end of each week a report 
containing the names and ad- 
dresses of all inquirers will be 
issued to all individual members 
who then are at liberty to go 
after business in their own way. 

The book recently issued js to 
be sent to consumers only when 
a price for it has been remitted, 
At present even the members 
who raised the funds to pay for 
the printing of the books are re- 
quired to pay 25 cents for the 
books. To others the price is 50 
cents. 

It is proposed to make the As- 
sociation’s central office a_pub- 
lishing and advertising head- 
quarters for all the individual ad- 
vertising efforts of the members. 
Booklets will be issued for indi- 
vidual members who have indi- 
vidual conditions to meet; and 


some other booklets, such as 
“Workingmen’s Brick Homes,” 
will be issued and_ syndicated 


from the Association office. 

J. Parker Fiske, president of the 
Tapestry Brick Company, which 
is already an advertiser in the 
magazines for face brick, is at 
the head of. the publicity enter- 
prise. His own concern was the 
first to advertise brick in the 
magazines, and some marked re- 
sults have come from the cam- 
paign thus far. A very artistic 
booklet on tapestry brick has 
been issued by this company, for 
which inquirers are asked to pay 
20 cents. 


—_———+oo—————— 


The Lewis Publishing Company an- 
nounces an earlier closing date for copy 
intended for the Woman’s Farm Jour- 
nal. Beginning with the March num- 
ber the forms will close on February 
10th to 15th, and thereafter each month 
on the 10th to 15th of preceding month. 
The March and April issues of | the 
Woman’s Magazine will be combined 
into a March-April issue, to close 
February 25th. This move is made 
necessary in order to give the maga- 
zine an earlier publication date. The 
last forms for the May number will 
close March 25th. 





The Southern Boll Weevil Annihilator 
Company has entered the advertising 
field. The Chambers Agency, of New 
Orleans, is placing their business. 
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Why Does Hampton’s 
_ Magazine Again Lead 
the Printers’ Ink List? 


Here are the figures for March, 1g1o: 
PAGES. LINES. 


ee eee 39,340 
Byerybodys . .°. «3 187 35,346 
BOUND S60 ls ao 33,620 
Pe ae Oe ee ere 31,220 
Cosmopolitan. . . . . 13834 30,240 
Review of Reviews. . . 131 29,4.56 
od ee en 29,288 
Ee a eae 28,490 
ries WOR ye SS 25,508 
De ee ee 22,568 
Pacific Monthly. ... . 87 19,656 
git aes 19,488 
St PRE 17,626 


The advertising manager of one of the above 
magazines, in talking with a Hampton man last week, 
said: 

“It is not fair to compare Hampton’s with the 
other magazines just now because Hampton’s is on 
the up-grade,is going ahead so fast in circulation, and 
the rate 1s so low that advertisers naturally rush into 
Hampton’s.” 


That’s a Good Reason! 


If any magazine advertiser leaves Hampton’s off 
his list this spring he is making a serious and costly 
mistake. 


Is Hampton’s on Your List ? 
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ADVERTISING AND MORE 
SALES. 





PART OF ADVERTISING IN DISTRIBU- 
TION—ADVERTISING NEEDS ADVER- 
TISING—ADVERTISING AS INSUR- 
ANCE OF FUTURE TRADE—NEED OF 
“CLEANING UP” ADVERTISING— 
ADDRESS AT CHICAGO. 


By Hugh Chalmers. 


President, Chalmers - Detroit Motor 
Company, Detroit. 


I think advertising is the big- 
gest thing in the world, from 
many standpoints. In the first 
place, there is more money spent 
on it than on almost anything 
else; and it also has to do with 
the world’s biggest problem—the 
world’s biggest problem to-day is 
that of distribution of the goods 
from where they are to where 
they ought to be. Advertising is 
one of the big factors in that dis- 
tribution. 

Advertising and salesmanship 
are the chief agents of distribu: 
tion. They are one and the same 
thing, practically, because ail 
salesmanship is advertising, and 
all advertising is salesmanship, in 
my opinion. Advertising is sales- 
manship plus publicity. Sales- 
manship is advertising plus get- 
ting the order signed. 

Two other factors of distribu- 
tion are transportation and popu- 
lation. We must have the popu- 
lation first to create the demand, 
and then we must have the trans- 
portation, and I believe to-day 
that the question which is agitat- 
ing the country—that of high 
prices and the increased cost of 
living—is largely a question of 
distribution. If goods were prop- 
erly distributed in certain parts 
of the country there wouldn’t be 
such high prices. 

Now, advertising, in my opin- 
ion, needs one thing most of all, 
and that is: it needs to be adver- 
tised. I think most advertising 
men are too close to their busi- 
nesses to realize that everybody 
does not believe in advertising; 
that a great number of people— 
thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people—still believe that 
they buy goods cheaper frém 
concerns who don’t spend big 





money in advertising than from 
those who do. Of course those 
of us who are close to that prop- 
osition know that is wrong, We 
know that advertising creates a 
demand, and creates it in such 
volume that we can afford to 
make, and do_ make, articles 
cheaper, and market them for less 
money than otherwise could be 
done. But lots of people need 
to be told that. 

I think—if I} may refer to one 
specific publication—I think Mr. 
Patterson, of Collier’s, is doing a 
good thing in running those bul- 
letins on advertising, because he 
is trying to educate the people to 
believe in advertising. 

Those of you who have traveled 
abroad know that advertising is 
unknown in Europe; over there 
the surest sign that you are a 
fakir is that you advertise. Ad- 
vertising in this country has gone 
through a great change in the last 
ten years—you will all admit that 
—because there have been more 
integrity and more business meth- 
ods put into it than ever before. 
But many people yet, as I have 
said, don’t believe in it; and it is 
up to the advertising men them- 
selves to teach people to believe 
in advertising. 

Now salesmanship gives indi- 
vidual lessons, while advertising 
conducts a public school; a sales- 
man is privileged to talk to only 
one or two persons at a time; 
but the advertising man is a man 
who is talking to millions of peo- 
ple at a time. 

In final analysis the object of 
advertising and salesmanship is 
to distribute goods at a profit. 
How can it best be done? By 
teaching the people. There are 
three ways of selling goods: 
First, orally; second, by printed 
matter; and third, by pictures. 
Those are the only ways of sell- 
ing goods. 

Now then, teaching is one thing 
that puts all: salesmanship and all 
advertising on the same basis— 
you are teaching the people all 
the time. There is no greater 
builder of confidence—and_ that 
is the bedrock of all business— 
there is no greater builder of con- 
fidence than advertising, because 
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big advertising looks like big 
sales, and unconsciously creates 
confidence in the minds of the 
lic. 

” once heard. the statement 
made that a man with big ideas 
always uses little words to ex- 
press himself, while the man with 
little ideas surrounds them with 
big words—trying to impress you 
with the bigness of his idea. I 
think that applies to us in ad- 
vertising. We don’t get down to 
bedrock. : 

Advertising is a process of 
salesmanship ; hut it is more than 
salesmanship. Advertising means 
the insurance of a continuance of 
trade. There are two objects in 
advertising: First, to sell the 
output—that is the first object of 
anybody in advertising; and seéc- 
ond—no less important than the 
first, in my opinion—to establish 
a name and insure the continu- 
ance of the business. If I was 
absolutely sure I could sell all 
our output during 1910, torr and 
1912, and had a guarantee of it in 


my pocket, I wouldn’t spend a 
dollar less than we are spending 
to-day in advertising. Why? Be- 
cause my vision of our business 1s 
not bounded by the year 1912. We 
want to continue to advertise in 
order to insure that our business 
will continue. When you shut 
off advertising you shut off your 
source of supply. In order to 
sell one thousand automobiles we 
have to convince a million minds. 
There are, in my opinion, two 
things that are hurting advertis- 
ing: First, we will have to clear 
up the agency situation, and con- 
vince people that agencies have 
the first essential to success—ab- 
solute honesty; I believe it is be- 
ing done by most agencies. And 
the second thing is no less im- 
portant than the first, and that 
is that publication circulations 
shall be just what they are repre- 
sented to be. If I buy 5,000 axles 
for automobiles, and they only 
deliver 4,000, I don’t pay for the 
fifth thousand; why should it be 
different in advertising? 
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PREPARING GOOD TECH- 
NICAL COPY. 





ADVERTISING SPACE LIKE SO MUCH 
REAL ESTATE, WHICH COPY IS TO 
IMPROVE—COPY THE MOUTHPIECE 
OF ADVERTISING—SEVEN THINGS 
ESSENTIAL TO GOOD COPY—SOME 
INTERESTING DON’TS—ADDRESS BE- 
FORE MANUFACTURERS PUBLICITY 
CLUB, PITTSBURGH. 





By J. C. McQuiston. 
Manager, Westinghouse Bureau of Pub- 
licity, Pittsburg. 

In the first place, we must con- 
sider that space in the different 
mediums we may choose costs 
money. This being the case, it 1s 
incumbent upon us to make the 

investment a paying one. 

We may imagine that we have 
been intrusted with so much un- 
improved real estate, and that it is 
up to us to build upon it some- 
thing that will bring the largest 
possible return. If we fail to use 
properly the space provided, it will 
be worth little more than nothing 
plus wasted effort. Therefore, con- 
ciseness and _ confidence-creating 
phraseology should be the guiding 
maxims in our copy, and with 


this, constancy should mark the, 


effort. 

“Copy” is the mouthpiece of the 
science of advertising—all else per- 
taining to it is simply contributory. 
The field of action once deter- 
mined, the mediums selected, rates 
charged per inch per’thousand or 
per page per thousand, and all 
other questions of a similar nature 
finally and surely give way to 
copy; and, therefore, the results 
from advertising in any medium 
will depend largely upon the 
strength of copy. 

What is essential 
good copy? 

1Ist—A_ knowledge of the product. 

2nd—A knowledge of its application. 

8rd—A knowledge of the conditions 
under which it is sold. 

4th—A knowledge of the class to 
which arguments must be made to ap- 


to prepare 


al, 

5th—A knowledge of typography. 

6th—The ability to make forcible and 
concise statements. 

7th—The ability to illustrate. 


The one preparing copy should 
know as much as possible about 





the product he is advertising, This 
is necessary in order that he may 
know all its superior points of 
construction, of operation, or of its 
superiority on account of its care- 
ful construction to meet certain 
needs. His knowledge of the ma- 
terials that enter into its construc- 
tion will be helpful. as will also 
an acquaintance with the quality 
of labor employed to form and 
assemble it. All these will give 
points of quality. Points with ref- 
erence to supervision, of shop 
cleanliness, of care exercised in 
shipping, and so on, may in many 
cases serve aS ammunition for 
copy. 

The article may be very small, 
and the advertising man, if he 
finds it to be advantageous to 
make capital of this, will in copy 
and by illustration bring the point 
forcibly to the front. Likewise, if 
he feels it to be worth while to 
drive home “size,” he may show 
an average man alongside the 
apparatus to illustrate how many 
times larger the unit is. 

We must always keep in mind 
that common terms and common 
symbols form the best advertise- 
ments. For instance, the more 
concretely economies can be re- 
duced to dollars and cents per 
hour or per day, or form a cer- 
tain pereeptage of an investment, 
the more the reader will be inter- 
ested. Likewise, illustrated ob- 
jects, recognized by everybody be- 
cause* of heights and size, should 
be shown in close proximity in 
the illustration, and in this way 
convey to the mind of the reader 
correct impressions of dimensions 
better than figures can be made 
to do. 


KNOWLEDGE OF 


The application of a device may 
be among one class of customers, 
and then again it may reach a 
large number, and, perhaps, all of 
the industries. To present points 
of economies in advertising mat- 
ter it is absolutely essential that 
a knowledge of the uses of the 
apparatus under these varying 
conditions must be had. For in- 
stance, take the question of pre- 
paring copy calculated to sell 
electric motors and specifically to 


ITS APPLICATION. 
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In 1847 when Rogers 
Brothers began Elec- 
troplating Silverware 


the firm name was sufficient to guard 
against substitutes. As the quality- 
reputation of these goods increased, 
however, other “Rogers” appeared. 
It became necessary to fix for all time 
a stamp that would identify genuine 
Rogers Bros. ware from imitations. 


@. The date “1847” was added to the 
firm name and thus the trade mark 
1847 ROGERS BROS.” came into ex- 


istence. 


@_ It furnishes a striking example of 
an early appreciation of the value of a 
trade mark and illustrates the com- 
bined force of quality in manufactur- 
ing and persistency in advertising. 


To-day, the makers of this re- 
nowned ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” ware sell 
more silver plate than is sold of all 
other. brands combined. 











In 1847 
U. S. Postage 
Stamps 
Were first 
U MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
sed ‘ a 
: (International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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interest men engaged in the manu- 
facture of knit goods. 

Here it would be well to bring 
out points of fire risk, economy in 
consumption or current, flexibility 
of system, cleanliness, and, finally 
and most important, the increase 
of output due to better control of 
power because of the use of our 
electric motor. If these points can 
be brought out vividly in an illus- 
tration to show how much more 
the motor-driven machine will 
produce than other forms of drive, 
and such advantage be reduced to 
dollars and cents per hour and 
per day, the advertisement is made 
educational and, therefore, valu- 
able. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
while it is necessary for the adver- 
tising copy writer to know his 
product, many times more he 
must know the application of it 
as well as the business of the 
user of it. 

It goes without saying that the 
copy writer should have full 
knowledge as to the selling policy 
and the conditions under which the 
product is sold; otherwise, his 
efforts will be misdirected and fail 
to hit the mark. His close work- 
ing connection with the sales de- 
partment will enable him to judge 
where the purchasing power is lo- 
cated in every field and how best 
to arouse an interest in the minds 
of such a class in the product he 
is to market. 

Naturally, if the device appeals 
to the household the advertisement 
should be phrased to directly in- 
terest women. If it appeals to the 
manufacturer, those points should 
be enlarged upon which bear 
most particularly upon improve- 
ment of his business, which gen- 
erally include increased produc- 
tion, decreased costs, and improve- 
ment in quality. 

If it appeals to dealers for re- 
sale, the advantages of handling 
the product should be given, offer- 
ing at the same time such other 
@ssistance as your organization is 
willing to give in providing liter- 
ature service, and so on. 

In knowledge of typography is 
where many of us fail, and here is 
where our efforts count most. 
Most of us will agree, however, 
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that plain, readable type should be 
used, and important words and 
lines brought out prominently by 
variation of type sizes and change 
of face. We have all learned that 
white space is worth money as a 
help in bringing out type prom. 
inently. Borders are always neces- 
sary and, like type, are best when 
plain. 

The setting of advertisements 
should be watched with great 
care, and no one responsibie for 
copy should permit the running of 
advertisement without having seen 
and approved the final proof. 

Ability to make forcible and con- 
cise statements is where we save 
money for our companies. We are 
forced to learn how to be brief in 
sending telegrams, and the result 
is time saved all around in get- 
ting down to facts. In a telegram, 
in many cases, ten words suffice 
to tell what we refer to and what 
is intended. ‘The same sort of 
brevity with more elegant forms 
of expression are necessary in put- 
ting together advertising lines, 
The successful advertis.ng man 
has learned that “Brevity is the 
soul of wit,” and directness of ex- 
pression is absolutely necessary. 

One very important requirement 
in the formation of advertisements 
is that of providing proper head- 
ings. Make your advertisement 
control all the space you have. So 
arrange your border lines that the 
caption you provide will not con- 
tribute to the force of the adjoin- 
‘ing advertisements. Be sure that 
the illustrations used are pertinent, 
and that the shape and size of 
the cut used will conform to the 
space occupied by the advertise- 
ment. The mistake is often made, 
for economy’s sake, of using only 
the cuts that happen to be avail- 
able. This is much like moving an 
old house onto a down-town city 
lot: the site is spoiled by an an- 
tiquated building. 

Where the business of other 
companies must be learned in 
order to set forth in forcible 
manner arguments for the adapta- 
tion of your product, interviews 
with the engineering and erection 
torces of such companies, together 
with what one may absorb from 
their literature and advertise- 
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«Two representative 
retail firms are using 
under long contracts 
daily 8 column page 
advertisements in the 


Brooklyn Standard Union. 
@ The firms are 


Vig | New York 


and 


Sullitielesblr 


[in every detail the Leading Retail Establishment of Brooklyn. ] 


@They selected the 
home paper of largest: . 
circulation in Brooklyn. 
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ments, and personal examination 
of installation is about all that can 
be suggested. 

I presume all have often and 
conscientiously asked the question: 
“Should copyists copy ‘copy’?” 
And, honestly, you believe and | 
believe a copyist should not copy 
“copy.” Still, our copyists must, 
if they will keep abreast of the 
times, read the advertisements of 
competitors and of all up-to-date 
advertisers. Not that they intend 
to use the thunder of another ad- 
vertiser or the ideas of another 
campaign, but simply that they 
may learn of the heights to which 
advertising effort is being raised 
from day to day and year by year. 

I will bring to a close what | 
have to offer by mentioning a few 
don’ts, which seem to me can be 
made to apply to the work of all 
advertising “copyists” : 


Don’t tell all in your advertisements 
—leave something for the catalogue. 

Don’t use small type—make reading 
easy. 

Don’t be too technical in expression— 
use terms easily comprehended by the 
average reader. 

Don’t make invidious comparisons. 

Don’t use cuts of unsuitable shapes 
and sizes because you happen to have 
them, thereby sacrificing balance and 
fitness of the advertisement. 

Remember that the more you can 
blend art with your border, type and 
cuts, the more hope you may have of 
arresting the attention of the busy 
reader, 

Do not expect the compositor to ar- 
france your copy forcibly; you must 
post” type line by line and furnish 
skeleton layout. 

Don’t permit advertisements to run 
without your final approval. 

Don’t sacrifice dignity to misapply 
humor in copy. 

Don’t crowd type matter; be generous 
in allowance of white space, 


Now, a few general maxims: 
Have four things in every adver- 
tisement—a heading of firm or 
company name, a definite line giv- 
ing location; give the name of 
your product, and a reason. 


——— +984} 


The Curtis-Newhall Company, adver- 
tising agent, Los Angeles, announced 
that after March Ist it will accept no 
commission or discounts on any new 
business placed with publishers, print- 
ers, etc., but will receive remuneration 
from the advertiser in the form of a 
regular monthly retainer fee. Orders 


coming from the Agency will be signed 
by the advertiser and advertising billed 
direct to the advertiser. 
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ADVERTISING TO NORTHERN 
TOURISTS IN SOUTH, 





Asa vacation ground for Nor 
ers the South is growing cnceatana 
popular, The Southern tourists in the © 
Carolinas, Florida, Virginia, Louisiana 
Texas, and elsewhere, are now num. 
bered by the thousand. This condition 
recently set an advertising man to 
thinking. He hunted up circulation 
reports of several papers published in 
the resort region of the South, extend- 
ing all the way from Norwalk, Va., to 
Palm Beach, Fla. He found that the 
total monthly circulation of the papers 
at the height of the season was per- 
ceptibly greater than in the off months, 
Many Northerners are in the South all 
winter long. 

“The point is just this,” he explained 
to an interviewer. ‘The South is a 
good advertising field for any trade. 
marked piece of goods; but I don’t be- 
lieve that the national advertisers whose 
goods are well known have considered 
the Southern papers as mediums for 
reaching the Northerner when he is in 
this vacation frame of mind. 

“There are thousands of Northerners 
who go South for a whole or a part of 
the winter. They are well-to-do and 
presumably ‘spenders.’ Certainly they 
are considered | buyers by good 
advertising men. hey ought to be 
reached while South.” 


oo SS 


John B. Menz, with the Foley Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Philadelphia, has 
developed three new accounts recently, 
namely: The Saniphore Company, 
manufacturets of an improved tooth 
brush sterilizer. Copy is now going 
out to newspapers in cities of about 
25,000 population in the South and 
West. The B. L. Williams Company, 
makers of a cloth pad for taking spots 
out of clothing. Copy has just gone 


to the Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier’s. Other general magazines 
will be added later. The Van Reed 


Products Company, makers of hand 
capsules for curing headaches, is send- 
ing out copy to all the larger dailies 
throughout Pennsylvania. The list 1» 
is be greatly enlarged in a few weeks. 
All these are Philadelphia concerns. 





S. C. Dobbs, president of the Asso- 
ciated Ad Clubs of America and man- 
ager for Coca-Cola, addressed the week- 
ly luncheon of the San Francisco Ad- 
get Men’s Association February 
16th. 





George A. Lewis, who for many years 
has been connected with the advertis- 
tising department of Saks & Co., in 
New York and Indianapolis, has en- 
tered the advertising field in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a free lance. 





The Southern Pacific Railway is pre- 
paring to advertise the Sacramento Val- 
ey by means of motion pictures, in vari- 
eus parts of the country. 
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“Nearly 90% Contained Orders” 
‘peaele* Oxon’ 
: ay gage Campory 


4 An mene, tutea of ae 
' p 135-157-159 WOO/TER VT. 
‘aD SY Pw YORK CITY. 


February 24, 1910. 


Otto Koenig, Esq., 
Advertising Manager, 
Christian Herald, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Out of a list of about 
a dozen weekly and monthly pub- 
lications used by us, the Christian 
Herald stands at the head of the 
list on returns. 

On one ad in your publication 
costing $125.00 we had over eight 
hundred replies, and of this num- 
ber nearly 90% contained orders. 

We consider the Christian Herald 
a very valuable advertising medium. 
Yours very truly, 


Standard Mail Order Co., 
Per rer Raver, “Ingr 
a 


This advertiser first used The Christian Herald 
14.weeks ago, and hasn’t missed an issue since. He 
always uses liberal space. It pays him to do so in 
The Christian Herald. 

You can still secure space at the old rate of $1.25 
a line. But your order must be in by March 16th 
so insertions can begin with the March 3oth issue. 
After March 16th, $1.50 a line. Guaranteed circula- 
tion for 1910 “far in excess of 300,000.” Act at once. 


OTTO KOENIG 


Advertising Manager 
Bible House, New York 


Chicago Office Boston Office 
O. McG. Howard, Marquette Bldg. Charles Dorr, 6 Beacon St. 
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Efficiency 


A great engineer, who was also a great 
philosopher, characterized the present as “the 
Age of Power,”—the age of the steam-engine, 
the electric motor, the gas-engine, 

The development of mechanical power has 
been the development of modern industry. 

The technical, financial and economic ad- 
ministration of the forces, incident to this de- 
velopment, has brought into being a race of 
men of signal intelligence, highly specialized 
training and wonderful resource. 

They are the doers, the builders, the buyers 
of big things. They are pioneers in technical 
knowledge. They get facts at first-hand. 
They create facts. 

The high-class technical journals are their 
note-books, the original manuscripts recording 
their thoughts and works. 

The readers of these journals are necessarily. 
serious-minded specialists. They read, not for 
diversion, but for professional and business 
purposes. 

The circulation of these journals is as highly 
specialized as their subject matter. Every 
reader is a possible buyer. There is no waste, 
no lost motion. 

It is the most efficient circulation imagin- 
able. It is almost scientific in its directness 
and precision. It makes for Economy. 


McGraw Publishing Company 


Electrical World Engineering Record 
Electric Railway Journal 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


See next page. 
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Electricity 


Why and how does a highly specialized cir- 
culation make for economy? 

Take the electrical field for example. Why 
is the circulation of the Electrical World an 
economical instrument for an advertiser to 
use? 

Assuming that the advertiser has something 
to sell to electrical engineers, to manufacturers 
and distributors of electric current, we at once 
encounter this important fact! 

His customers both actual and possible are 
the readers of the Electrical World. Journal- 
istically, the Electrical World is the electrical 
world. Here is a circulation that for his pur- 
poses is as pervasive as the subtle fluid itself. 

Here is the foundation of his sales organiza- 
tion. For thirty-five years it has been forming 
for him. 

The men with whom he must do business 
have been assembled into an audience ready to 
hear what he has to say. 


Why does he not use this opportunity 


Perhaps, because he does not know how. 
Perhaps he hasn’t realized that it is an oppor- 
tunity, a chance, to save or make money. 


We can open his eyes if he will call us in. 


Electrical World 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


See next page. 
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Engineering 


Possibly your customers lie in the general 
engineering field. 

Your customers also have been organized for 
you. Engineering Record has done it. 

Here is a constantly corrected list of civil, 
consulting, contracting, hydraulic, municipal, 
railway, sanitary engineers, the men who are 
designing and directing the great construction 
work of the world—over 15,000 of them— 
ready to listen to you. 

They are the men whose attention you must 
engage. Now, don’t try to dodge. Stand up 
and face the fact. 

These are your men. You must sell to them 
if you sell at all. Your salesmen must convince 
them if they convince anyone. 

You cannot employ salesmen enough to see 
them all all the time. Yes, you can send them 
letters and circulars and catalogues. 

But remember this. The letters and circu- 
lars and catalogues are sent on your initiative 
and at your expense. Engineering Record 
goes to them on their initiative and at their 
expense. 

That makes a mighty difference. 

Therein lies your chance. We can tell you 
how to use that chance. It is not the chance 
to spend money in the same old way for the 
same old card. 


Engineering Record 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


See next page. 
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Electric Railways 


Take another shot. Suppose you want to 
reach the electric railways of the world. 


Again the buyers have been got together for 
you. No technical journal has, in any field, 
a more thorough circulation than the Electric 
Railway Journal has in the electric railway 
field. ? 


The executive and operating officials, their 
immediate assistants and the heads of depart- 
ments are the men you must deal with, and 
they are the subscribers to the Journal. 


They are busy men. But they are busier 
when your men call than when the Journal 
arrives, and the Journal arrives oftener than 
your men can possibly get a welcome. 


You probably already know all this. But 
now is a good time to take the facts into your 
private office and stare at them hard and to 
think about them seriously. 


If you can double or quadruple the strength 
of your sales army by the proper way, by a 
new way, of using this specialized, concen- 
trated circulation of the great exponent of 
electric railway transportation, would it not 
be well to get at it quickly. 


We can show you how. 


Electric Railway Journal 
239 West 39th Street, New York 
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SELLING LOCOMOTIVES 
WITH THE HELP OF 
ADVERTISING. 





CATALOGUES AND TRADE PAPERS AN 
IMPORTANT PART OF AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY'S SELLING 
ORGANIZATION—FEW DIRECT IN- 
QUIRIES LOOKED FOR—LIST OF 
PAPERS USED. 





When it comes to advertising 
locomotives, the trade papers offer 
practically the only fieid for oper- 
ations. It is useless to talk of the 
possibilities of an educational 
campaign, aimed at the general 
public, by means of newspapers, 
magazines, @illboards, etc., in the 
interest of a certain make of loco- 
motive, for the possible consumers 
are very few in number. But when 
it does come to trade journal ad- 
vertising, there are few heartier 
believers in their worth as adver- 
tising mediums than the officials 
of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany and that in spite of the fact 
that this concern is known inti- 
mately in every corner of the 
earth by practically every possible 
buyer of locomotives. 

During the year 1909 the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company spent a 
fairly large appropriation in adver- 
tising its various products in trade 
journals. Mr. Arthur Haller, who 
has the company’s advertising in 
his hands, is free to admit that 
the returns from specific mediums 
cannot be computed. In the ad- 
vertisements which he writes there 
is no attempt made at keying, 
which is looked upon as prac- 
tically impossible in this instance. 
A large per cent. of the corre- 
spondence of the company comes 
addressed simply: The American 
Locomotive Company, New York. 

And yet, in spite of the fact 
that the returns from specific ad- 
vertisements cannot be computed, 
Mr. Haller is certain that there is 
no possibility of his company doing 
without trade journal advertising. 
Ever since the organization of the 
company, which was in 1901, the 
American Locomotive Company 
has been steadily adding to its list 
of trade journals. Last year, aside 
from many specials, the company 


signed contracts with about fifty 
trade journals. These contracts 
were upon an annual basis. They 
were usually for quarter and half 
pages and called for no preferred 
positions. The request was sim- 
ply made, at the time of sending 
these contracts, that the advertise- 
ments to which they referred be 
classified with the advertisements 
of other concerns pertaining to lo- 
comotives. 

The trade journals used by the 
American Locomotive Company 
fall into four general classes, 
namely, those which go into the 
hands of constructing men. rail- 
road men, loggers, and men inter- 
ested in ‘miscellaneous industrial 
work. This being the case, some 





LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES 





Designed and built for all arouna service in logging opera 
tions. 

The simplicity of the design, with a minimum number of 
moving and wearing parts, insures facility for repairing and 
low cost of maintenance. 

Their short, rigid wheel base and radial trucks at both 
front and rear make them suitable for roads with sharp curves, 
and provide a steady, easy riding engine which can be operated 
in either direction on rough and uneven tracks. 

Finished, interchangeable spare parts always on hand at 
works and in Chicago warehouse. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Reliway Exchange 90 Church Street 
Crieage New York 
Ban Late City Uien 
N. @ Livermore & Co. is Francisco, Oat 
Geattic Washington 














TRADE-PAPER AD. 


care has been taken to write the 
advertisements with relation to the 
class of men who would naturally 
read them. The American Loco- 
motive Company constructs loco- 
motives for many specific uses. 
In addition, the company has 
supplemented its trade journal ad- 
vertising with exhibitions at the 
annual conventions of the Master 
Carbuilders and the Master Me- 
chanics and at certain of the 
world’s fairs. It will be repre- 
sented with a suitable showing at 
the coming exposition in Buenos 
Ayres, Argentina, for example. 
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Locomotives most frequently 
have to be made to order. Con- 
tractors’ and miners’ work-loco- 
motives are practically the only 
models kept in stock. As a rule, 
therefore, the sales organization 
has to depend upon personal 
solicitation for closing up business. 
A very artistic catalogue depart- 
ment is maintained, and the best 
advertising use is made of these 
aids to business. 

The trade journal copy is 
usually crisp and specific, with a 
definite thing to sell. 

The list of trade journals used 
during the year 1909 includes the 
following: 


American Engineer and Railroad Jour- 
nal. 

American Lumberman. 

Canadian Railway Club. 

Central Railway Club. 

The Contractor. 

The (London) Engineer. 

(London) Engineering. 

Engineering-Contracting. 

Engineering News. 

Engineering Record, 

Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Iowa Railroad Club, 

Lumber Trade Journal (New Orleans). 

Manufacturers’ Record, 

Mines and Minerals. 

Mining and Scientific Press. 

Monthly Official Railway List. 

New England Central Club. 

Northern Railway Club. 

Railway Age Gazette. 

Railway Gazette. 

Railway and Engineering Review. 

Railway and Marine World. 

Railway and Locomotive Engineering. 

Railway Club of Pittsburg. 

Revue General des Chem'n des Fer. 

Richmond Railroad Club, 

3t. Louis Lumberman. 

st. Louis Railway Club. 

Southern Lumberman. 

Southern and Southwestern Railway 
Club. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge. 

The Timberman. 

Universal Directory of Railway Officials 

and Western Railway Club, 
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A circular which savors of old-time 
editorial vitriol has been issued by the 
Seattle Times. Col. Blethen makes a 
ringing denunciation of andering 
Arabs and Circulation Fakirs” who 
come around in the interest of competi- 
tors to falsify circulation statements. 
He announces that only an advertising 
firm or corporation doing business with 
the Times will have the privilege of see- 
ing its circulation books, 





The National Monthly Company has 
been incorporated in Delaware with a 
capital of 50,000 by Norman E. .Mack, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Comthittee. 
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No, you woun’t often see it in 
the big cities, but if you lived in 
a small town like Lyons, N. Y., 
or Palmer, Mass., you would find 
yourself, every Saturday morning, 
looking for that boy to show up 
with the SATURDAY GLOBE. 
The week would not seem to 
wind up right without it. 


Yes, and you would gladly have 
your five cents ready for him 
when he came to the door with the 
paper. 


Such is the story of the 140,000 
copies of the UTICA SATUR- 
DAY GLOBE, which thousands of 
hustling boys sell and deliver in 
small towns in New York, New 
England, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
adjacent states. 


The residents of the small cities, 
villages and hamlets in those sec- 
tions have taken the SATURDAY 
GLOBE for years, and couldn’t 
get along without it. The whole 
family read it. Therein lies its ex- 
traordinary value for the adver- 
tiser, whose products are used by 
the great mass of wage-earners 
and thrifty inhabitants of the 
smaller towns and villages. 


The SATURDAY GLOBE is a 
wonderful mail-order proposition 
—not on fake schemes,—but legi- 
timate ones, that offer real value 
to the reader. It is used regular- 
ly by those advertisers who have 
to know which mediums pay, and 
which do not. 


We can prove it. 


SMITH & BUDD CU. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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PUTTING “PURE FOOD” UP 
TO THE PUBLIC. 





THE GENERAL TENDENCY OF DE- 
CISIONS MORE AND MORE PUTTING 
THE BRUNT OF RESPONSIBILITY OF 
CHOICE ON PUBLIC—ADVERTISING 
NOW BECOMING VERY VITAL FAC- 
TOR—NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
OF WOMEN—NEW MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ORGANIZATION—TAFTS DE- 
CISION NEW BILL TO MAKE AD- 
VERTISING OF “GUARANTEE” UN- 
LAWFUL, 





That storm center of pure food 
matters, Dr. Wiley, head of the 
U. S .Bureau of Chemistry, made 
a significant statement at City 
College, New York, last week. He 
said that the best remedy for food 
adulteration was the creation of 
public opinion which would oper- 
ate to ostracize all but pure food. 

Dr. Wiley went further, and by 
inference, said that the housewife 
must be the person to be edu- 
cated. 

Without question there is but 
one method of carrying out such 
a campaign—and that is advertis- 
ing. Dr. Wiley’s advice to man- 
ufacturers of quality foods is 
therefore—“go out to the public 
and advertise.” 

The pure food situation is such 
to-day that a really crucial test is 
now on for the favor or disfavor 
of the final judge in the long- 
waged pure food controversy—the 
public. President Taft’s recent 
famous decision regarding the use 
of whiskey terms has been inter- 
preted by all students of food leg- 
islation to mean just one thing— 
that the Government’s part in 
pure food matters can go only so 
far as to secure correct labeling— 
the decision to use or not to use 
must be made by the public: A 
bill has just been introduced in 
Congress to make unlawful the 
advertising of foods as “guar- 
anteed under the Pure Food 
Laws.” This is still another 
step in the same direction—put- 
ting the whole matter distinctly 
“up to the public.” 

Since 1906 not a few firms 
which thought it best not to come 
out into the open, have resorted to 


cleverness in labeling that, to say 
the least, seemed intended to mis- 
lead. The letter of the law, to 
be sure, was complied with, but 
the labels frequently seemed to 
reflect the manufacturer’s idea 
that the hungry American liked 
to be fooled. There was the flour 
labeled with a Minnesota process, 
when as a matter of fact it was 
ground from wheat grown jn 
Ohio; there was the “champagne” 
which never saw France, but 
came out of California. Cages 
like these have been up in the 
courts and it is now directed that 
Ohio flour shall unmistakably be 
so branded and that “California” 
shall be prefixed before “cham- 
pagne” when that wine is made 
in the Pacific Coast state. 

Those who _ have _ unselfishly 
promoted the Pure Food agita- 
tion insist that, in the campaign 
of education which has already 
begun and which will be for- 
warded by lectures, promotive 
literature and advertising, a game 
of dodge and beating about the 
bush will be fatal. Particularly 
will food manufacturers have to 
show that they believe in their 
products by taking the public into 
their confidence. 

This opinion was voiced in very 
emphatic terms by Paul Pierce, 
who is an apostle of the “no ben- 
zoate of soda” doctrine. Person- 
ally and as a representative of 
the National Food Magazine, Mr. 
Pierce has labored to the end of 
impressing upon the ultimate con- 
sumer his belief that no drugs 
whatever should be used in foods 
as preservatives. He said: 

“Do you think, for a minute 
that women would put up their 
own canned goods as much as 
they do if they believed, absolutely 
believed, in the purity of the foods 
they could buy? I don’t. But at 
the present stage of this vital 
question, the housewife is doubt- 
ful. She is confronted by, s0 
many foods, with so many claims, 
she hears so much against ben- 
zoate of soda and other preserva- 
tives that she has taken the safest 
way out of the puzzling situation 
by putting up her own mince meat 
or jellies. But she is getting 
mighty anxious to know afl the 
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The Cost of High Living 


Versus 


The Cost of Living High 


And just that difference in good hard cash is the differ- 
ence between the purchasing power of a middle west coun- 
try woman and her sister in the city whom so many manu- 
facturers are tumbling all over themselves to sell. 


Remember—the farmers are human beings, wear clothes, 
eat foods, use soap to wash their hands and enjoy comfort 
just as you do, and their income, which has increased 
steadily at the rate of 15% or more a year, makes them a 
bit discriminating about the kind of clothes, food, soap, etc., 
they use. 

Now if they are the up-to-date beings we know they are, 
and from their living expenses is deducted that city bug- 
bear, “Cost of High Living,” aren’t they the logical market 
for the far seeing manufacturers of trade marked goods? 


The farm women of the middle west are above the aver- 
age—they are wives and daughters of prosperous farmers 
whose annual surplus income averages some $800 apiece 
after all living expenses are deducted. 


The Farmer’s Wife 


is popular in the north and central west farm home. It is 
bigger than any other woman’s farm paper in the world, and 
growing all the while. It is subscribed to by 150,000 farm 
women who pay in advance for the privilege of taking it. 
No premium schemes or fountain pen offers—it merits its 
increasing popularity by worthiness in editorial makeup. 


Let us tell you more about the possibilities for selling 
almost any advertised article to the middle west farmer 
and his wife. 


Our booklet entitled “A Few or THE THINGS THAT 
ARM WoMEN Buy” we will send to any inquirer. 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representatives, 


1786 First Nat'l] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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ins and outs of this food discus- 
sion. I know from personal in- 
formation that women are flood- 
ing the health commissioners and 
other authorities with letters ask- 
ing about this or that claim for 
or against preservatives. They 
have for some time been mani- 
festing a wideawake curiosity 
about pure foods. Only the other 
day, when I gave a talk at the 
Plaza, which holds 1,200 people, 
300 could not get in. This audi- 
ence was made up of women who 
popularly would not be suspected 
of worrying themselves about a 
matter like this. The interest 
shown was intense. Plans are 
now under way to swing the wo- 
men’s clubs, as organizations, into 
line and the movement may easily 
become national in scope. 

“Here, if there ever was, is a 
public ready to respond to vigor- 
ous, ‘honest, nothing-to-conceal 
food advertising. Let me tell you 
one thing; once convince the wo- 
men of this country that foods 
are pure, having been honestly 
made from sound products, and 
the whole output of all the food 
manufacturing plants would not 
supply a tenth part of the demand. 
There is a wonderful opportunity 
making now for an educational 
campaign of advertising. I have 
every reason to believe that the 
manufacturer of foods, whether 
fruits, pickles or flour, who 
adopts the frank, wide-open pol- 
icy in his relations with the buy- 
ing public, will prosper beyond his 
expectations. 

“What I say, of course, amounts 
to a statement that the manufac- 
turer who does not use doubtful 
preservatives or coloring mate- 
rials is the one who will get the 
business of the educated buyer. 
I can see no force in the argu- 
ment for the use of benzoate of 
soda. Some manufacturers say 
that their product might be per- 
fectly good when put up, but 
would spoil without benzoate of 
soda. For instance, one maker of 
fruit syrups contends that when 
one of his bottles is opened at an 
ordinary fountain, it would rapid- 
ly spoil and the syrup would be 
objectionable before being used 
up, if no preservative were used. 


That would doubtless happen 
around a dirty, sloppy fountain 
but I am sure not around a clean, 
wholesome one. ‘ 

“The test, however, is: what 
manufacturers are willing to carry 
their case to the public? I will 
wager that very few of those 
who are covertly trying to pro- 
mote the use of preservatives like 
benzoate of soda would be will 
ing to invest many thousands of 
dollars in the goodwill of a busi- 
ness founded upon drug pre- 
servatives by advertising widely 
the facts about their goods. But 
the firms which do not use ben- 
zoate have already shown all 
their processes to readers of mag- 
azines and newspapers. ‘There are 
Heinz of Pittsburgh, and Hunt 
Brothers of California. Only 
the other day, Mr. Hunt told me 
that in self defence he was driven 
into a policy of widespread pub- 
licity, because firms using drug 
preservatives were selling “Cali- 
fornia” canned frutts, which be- 
cause of their manufacturing 
process were usually insipid, more 
tasteless than otherwise and 
which at least did not have the 
full, rich, delicious taste of fresh 
California fruits, canned cleanly 
and without the use of flavor de- 
stroying drug preservatives. 

Mr. Pierce was one of the 
leading spirits in bringing about 
the formation of the American 
Association for the Promotion of 
Purity in Food Products. This 
association of leading food man- 
ufacturers has taken no uncertain 
position in relation to benzoate 
of soda and its drug associates. 
The members don’t use them. It’s 
the aim of the organization to 
spread pure food doctrine among 
manufacturers and laymen. The 
president is F. Beardot, of the 
Franco-American Food Company 
of Jersey City Heights. Other con- 
cerns which have joined the asso- 
ciation are the E. C. Hazard Com- 
pany, J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 
manufacturers of shredded cod- 
fish, Beechnut Packing Company, 
Merrill, Soule Company, produc- 
ers of None-such mincemeat and 
Sealshipt oysters, Huyler’s, Belle 
Meade, Lowney, Chase & San- 
born, William Underwood, At 
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& Son, Philadelphia, H. J. 
Herribg of Pittsburgh, Price 
Flavoring Extract Company of 
Chicago, the Shredded Wheat 
Company, Hunt Bros, of San 
Francisco, Hires of Philadelphia, 
and. others. 

While several of these manu- 
facturers are lively competitors, 
they have joined hands the better 
to promote the cause, vital to 
them, of drugless preserved prod- 
ucts. Some of them will be rec- 
ognized as advertisers on a 
large scale. ‘ 

Indicating the educational re- 
sults of a vigorous and honest 
advertising campaign, a Philadel- 
phia manufacturer by the name 
of Phillips has lately been doing 
a brisk business in a_ ketchup, 
which he caused to be known as 
having no benzoate of soda. 
Heinz’ advertising has steadily 
been making buyers for the Phil- 
lip’s product, and doubtless Heinz 
himself would be the first to re- 
joice at this added sign of re- 
sponsiveness from the public. 

It would be wrong to conclude 
that firms which use benzoate of 
soda or other drug preservatives 
are not doing a good business or 
are afraid, in all instances, to 
herald their news abroad. There 
is the Curtice ketchup, a Roches- 
ter product. The Curtice adver- 
tising boldly shows the label, 
proclaiming the use of benzoate 
of soda. An apostle of drugless 
preserved foods hazards the sug- 
gestion that the Curtice firm is 
doing this actuated more by the 
spirit of the fray than by broad 
business reasons. It may be, 
however, that, very reasonably, 
the Rochester house is pinning 
faith to the government commis- 
sion which pronounced benzoate 
of soda not harmful ‘in limited 
use, 

In reference to President 
Roosevelt’s commission which 
was headed by President Rem- 
sen of Johns Hopkins univer- 
Sity, a non-benzoate enthusiast, 
who has been conspicuous in this 
Pure Food fight, says: “At the 
best, that commission’s decision 
was only an opinion; it’s not the 
law of the land. As an opinion, 
I am at liberty to take it for what 
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Cumulative 


Effect In 
Collier’s 


@ The average life of Collier’s 
subscriptions is forty weeks from 
any given date. 


@ To illustrate: The Circulation 
audit showed that for the four 
issues of December the average 
net circulation was 546,000 per 
week. Of this about 485,000 
were paid-in-advance, home sub- 
scriptions. The average expira- 
tion of these was forty weeks 
away. 


@ What does this mean to an ad- 
vertiser? It means that if he 
uses Collier’s steadily he reaches 
the same homes over and over 
again, getting the tremendous 
advantage of cumulative effect 
—the very rock-bottom, founda- 
tion principle of advertising suc- 
cess. 


g Collier’s stands ready to prove 
to any advertiser that the above 
figures are inside the facts. 


Wd Canc. 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
Chicago 


Toronto 


New York 
Boston 
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it is worth. Certainly I cannot 
cast aside as worthless the ex- 
pressed views of many medical 
societies which aver that benzoate 
of soda is harmful, and I should 
think manufacturers would see 
some significance in authoritative 
statements from recognized med- 
ical bodies to this effect. There 
is a day of reckoning coming. 
Right now there is a case pend- 
ing in the Indiana courts, bear- 
ing on this benzoate of soda ques- 
tion. Suppose the national courts 
should have an opportunity to 
speak in this matter and suppose 
they should, from expert evi- 
dence, decide against benzoate, 
what would our drug preserva- 
tive advocates do then?” 

J. Hungerford Smith of Roch- 
ester, maker of fruit syrups, is 
another who puts out a benzoate 
of soda product with good inten- 
tions. Shortly after the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act became a 
law in 1906, Mr. Smith decided to 
abandon benzoate of soda as a 
preservative. But later, he was 
forced, he said by trade condi- 
tions to use benzoate of soda 
again. But he did not wholly 
forsake the new ways for he is 
now making two brands, one 
with and one without benzoate of 
soda—take your choice. 


sintinalieesitpibpijeimnniencmen 

The Indianapolis Sun has been sold 
by — Sweeney, of Detroit; George 
McCullough, of Muncie, Ind., and 
others, to Rudolph Leeds, of Richmond, 


The Fort Worth & Denver Railroad 
is reported to be on the point of in- 
augurating a big advertising campaign 
setting forth the many advantages of 
sites along its lines. 





BIG ADVERTISER CONDEMNS 
POSTAL INCREASE PLAN, 


Resolutions of protest agai 
proposed advance in the pool a 
magazines and newspapers were adopted 
by the Chicago Advertising Association 
January 31st, at which C. W,. Post 
spoke, condemning the proposed ad- 
vance as unnecessary and unjust, and 
declaring that the apparent necessity for 
it was the result of an unfair, dishon- 
est and unreasonable agreement be. 
tween the Government and the mail. 
carrying railroads. 

The resolution set forth that the mag- 
azines are paying their just share of 
the postal receipts, and that to increase 
the rate beyond the $1 per 100 pounds, 
at which it now stands, would be to 
seriously injure the magazines and many 
ailied businesses, They declare that, 
far from increasing the postal receipts, 
such an advance would diminish them, 
as it would have the effect of reducing 
the bulk of the magazines. 

In commenting on the situation Mr, 
Post said: “The magazines are now 
paying $1 a hundred pounds for mail- 
ing, and the increase which is proposed 
won’t do for several reasons. In the 
first place, the $1 a hundred pounds 
should pay the Government a reason- 
able and fair profit, and it would pay 
that profit if the Government bed 
fair, honest and reasonable agreement 
with the railroads. The rates paid to 
the railroads in the United States are 
somewhat fearful. Canada carries mag- 
azines for 25 cents a_ hundred pounds 
and makes a good profit.” 

The state of Missouri is now going 
to “show” the country. The Board of 
Immigration of that state has deter- 
mined to push an_ advertising cam- 
aign. The advertising columns of at 
east 100 newspapers throughout the 
country are to used for one thing, 
to push the fact that Missouri is ready 
to welcome several thousand nien, if 
they are the right sort. 





Publishers of Ainslee’s Magazine have 
complained to the Public Service Com- 
mission, New York, concerning an 
alleged discrimination against them by 
the holders of the subway and elevated 
news stand privilege. 














letter writing by 
AROUSING 


119 ,Nassau STREET 


“Here’s fifteen dollars from a stranger for something he never 
knew he wanted from men he knows nothing about” 


HE above quotation is taken from the letter of a corre- 
spondent who received a circular letter framed up by one of 
our experts. It shows that we have mastered the science of 


ATTENTION, 
Fanninc DESIRE anv Stimutatinc to ACTION 


Those aré four principles that govern the construction of the 
selling letter—they are embodied in every circular letter we 
put out. Can you use such business getters. 


The Business Development Company of America 
“Writers of Circular Letters” 


Phone Cortland 5374 


Creatine INTEREST, 


New Yorx« City 
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ft You Have Something to 
Sell, These Books are for YOU 




















We want to present these two 
little books, free of charge and 
with our compliments, to men 
who. sell things. 

They are condensed and crisp 
essays on advertising in its rela- 
tion to social and economic life. 
The writer analyzes advertising, 
takes it to pieces as a jeweler 
unscrews a watch, exhibits its 
component parts, shows how it 
is put together, and shows its 
indispensable function in mod- 
ern civilization. 

All you have to do is to write 
for them on your business let- 
terhead to the nearest office of 
the J. Walter Thompson Com- 


The 
J. W. T. 


Service 


We have written the “J. W. 
T. Book” and “Advertising as a 
Selling Force” for the purpose 
of m4 a type and paper 
the J. T. idea of personal 
service x advertising. 

The “J. W. T. Book” con- 
tains 72 pages, beautifully print- 
ed on laid antique paper. “Ad- 
vertising as a Selling Force” is 
a 24-page illustrated booklet. 

We send both books on re- 
quest. 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


NEW YORK, - 44 East 23d Street 
BOSTON, - - 201 Devonshire Street 
DETROIT, Trussed Concrete Building 

AGO, e Rookery 


CLE EVELAND, American Trust Building 
SE aerial First National Bank Bldg. 
ST. LOU Odd Fellows Building 
SHILADELPHIA, Lafayette Building 
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Are YOU Familiar With 
the Foreign Market for 
Your Goods? 


NE American manufacturer, 

forced by competition, price- 

cutting, dull seasons, etc., to 
look to foreign countries for fu- 
ture business, spent one whole 
year traveling abroad, to deter- 
mine upon the best methods to 
follow, and places to market his 
goods. 

The knowledge of foreign mar- 
kets gained through not one, but 
thirty-two years of investigation 
and experience is at the service 
of every advertiser in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The Strongest Sing'e 
Power in Export Trade 


For the benefit of our adver- 
tisers, we conduct a complete For- 
eign Trade Service. This means 
the sending of our representatives 
into foreign markets to study con- 
ditions in the interests of our 
clients, the furnishing of selected 
names of possible customers or 
agents in any country, com- 
mercial ratings on prospective 
foreign. customers, translation of 
foreign correspondence from and 


into any _and all languages 
resulting from or _ pertaining 
to the advertiser’s announce- 
ments, etc. An advertisement in 


the American Exporter will be 
read each month by 25,000 (guar- 
anteed) importers of American 
goods in foreign markets. Issued 
in two editions (English and 
Spanish), the two together cover 
all countries that import Ameri- 
can goods, reaching those who 
influence practically the entire 
buying of manufactured goods 
from this country. 

Let us send you sample copies 
and then judge as to the wisdom 
of 700 concerns now with us. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street, New York City 
Gh EEE ea 





“newspapers 291 miles 








HITCHCOCK COMES BACK ar 
WILDER. 





Feeling, probably, that the 
raignment of the post office" baa 
methods by publishers called for newer, 
Postmaster-General Frank Hitchcock 
this week makes answer to the Period. 
ical. Publishers Association's argument 
(written by George Wilder, president 
of the Butterick Pub. Co.). 

“Erroneous and misleading,” is Mr 
Hitchcock’s characterization of the pub. 
lisher’s argument. He declares that 
“every material promise on which the 
argument is based proves to be faulty 
and consequently every important con. 
clusion reached is fallacious.” 

The assertion is made by the ’Post- 
master-General that “if the rate on 
second-class mail were made high 
enough to cover the entire cost of trans- 
porting and handling it, which has not 
been suggested, it would be possible, 
without creating a deficit, to reduce the 
postage on letters from 2 cents to 1 
cent. Every time a two-cent stamp is 
now placed on a letter it defrays not 
only the expense of handling and trans- 
porting the letter, but helps to pay in 
almost equal measure the cost of dis- 
tributing through the mails the _period- 
ical publications of the country.” 

he department’s statement is an 
elaborate dircussion of the cost to the 
Government of postal facilities, particu- 
larly second-class matter and rural free 
delivery. It is reiterated that the aver- 
age length of the haul of magazines is 
1,048 miles, while that of daily news- 
papers—also second-class matter—is 
only 291 miles. The department as- 
serts that ‘“‘the conclusion that there 
is no more expense to the Government 
in carrying magazines on an average 
distance of 1,048 miles than in carrying 
is so palpably 
wrong as hardly to deserve comment.” 

It was contended in the publishers’ 
argument that the second-class matter 
should not be charged with the propor- 
tionate cost of rural free delivery as- 
signed to it by the department, because 
that branch of the service was “a gov- 
ernmental policy” conducted at a great 
loss, and because, further, the periodi- 
cals had no need of that service.” 

In ey to this point, Mr. Hitchcock 
says “the department was conservative 
in charging to second-class mail 40.23 
per cent of tne cost of rural delivery. 
Statistics show that 45 per cent of the 
pieces of mail handled in this service 
consists of second-class matter. Were 
it not for the rural delivery service the 
circulation of the magazines would be 
materially reduced.” 

This one statement, so grossly at 
variance with commonly known facts, 
gives an excellent hint at the general 
reliability of Mr. Hitchcock’s “facts.” 
The Census Bureau’s own report of the 
publishing industry says that in 1905 
ten states contributed 91.6 per cent of 
the total monthly circulation. Those 
states were all Eastern states, close to 
publishing centers; and the Census Bu- 
reau further says that six large cities 
in 1905 furnished two-thirds of the en- 
t're monthly circulation of periodicals. 
These cities were New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 




















jmore. The Census analyst says 
eng “the monthly, .far more than the 
daily or weekly, is a distinctly urban 
ication.” 
a response to the publishers’ asser- 
tion that “with a proper allowance for 
rural delivery service there is a surplus 
of over $10,000,000 in all the operations 
of the Post Office,” Mr. Hitchcock de- 
clares that “‘with equal force it might 
be said ‘with proper allowance for sec- 
ond-class mail there is a surplus of 
over $46,000,000 in all the operations 
of the postal service.’ : 
“Even if there were no deficit, the 
fact that the department is conductin 
one branch of its business at a loss o 
$64,000,000 annually would demand at- 
tention.” It is pointed out that ‘“‘the 
Government is losing over 8 cents a 
pound on_ second-class matter sent 
through the mails, the annual loss to 
the National revenues from th's cause 
approximating $64,000,000.” 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW IVORY SOAP 
CAR CARD SERIES 





In the past year Ivory Soap has been 
putting out some unusually striking 
street car cards. The coloring of them 
has had a soft-toned effect most pleas- 





ing, while the layouts and the copy have 
been thoroughly businesslike and com- 
pelling. 

Ivory Soap is almost alone in doing 
definitely suggestive advertising work, 
and has made rapid advances in the 
past three or four years. Probably no 
soap in the world is advertised on a 
broader and more thorough basis than 
vory. 
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A SPLENDID AD- 
VERTISEMENT FOR 
THE SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL AT THE 
OTHER FELLOW’S 
EXPENSE. 


On page 52 of PRINTERS’ 
Ink of February 23, 1910, 
there is a half-page advertise- 
ment of the Syracuse Post 
Standard in which two re- 
markable statements are made. 
Fearing you may not have 
seen them, we repeat them 
here. 

(Referring to the SYRA- 
CUSE EVENING JOUR- 
NAL) it said:— 


“ The Post Standard has 
nearly 40% more circula- 
tion.” 

A little further down in the 
advertisement, referring to 
the advertising carried by the 
Post Standard, it also said :— 


“but at a rate which in most 
cases is 200% higher.” 
Thank you, Gentlemen. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 

Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
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PRIZE WINNER A CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL STUDENT. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 23, 1910. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink. 


It may interest you to know that 
D. A. Buckley, of Cambridge, Mass., 
who has been awarded the first prize in 
your “Prize Idea” contest is a student 
of the I. C. S. school of advertising. 

The fact that a number of our stu- 
dents have won prizes ranging from 
$25 to $250 in contests open to all 
shows that we are hitting the bull’s-eye 
in spite of all the sneers at advertising 
instruction. 


It really. brings a twinkle to the eye 
to read some of the solemn assertions 
by advertising men in high places to 
the effect that a man might possibly 
learn DeVinne type from Post by a 
correspondence course in advertising 
or might possibly improve his English 
a little by such a course of study, but 
never, no, never, learn much about copy 
or campaign plans by such methods, nor 
never have his creative ability devel- 
oped or his advertising judgment im- 
proved. 


I suppose Printers’ Ink would agree 
that its mission and that of the other 
advertising magazines is largely an edu- 
cational one. Certainly I could, with 
frankness and gratitude, say that I 
believe’ whatever ability I possess has 
been to -a considerable extent drawn 
from and developed by close reading of 
the advertising magazines during the 
past dozen years. man whose crea- 
tive ability and advertising judgment 
would not. be developed by such reading 
is in the wrong pew—that’s all. 

The technical-journal form of edu- 
cation is correspondence education, 
though some critics never stop to think 
of that! The technical journal doesn’t 
usually aim to treat the whole big sub- 
ject of advertising in logical order from 
A “to Z, of course, nor does it attempt 
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to provide examinations on the things 
of which it treats. : 

We can buy the same paper, we can 
use presses, we can get ink to work 
for us, we can describe the same kind 
of campaigns that you so instructively 
describe; we can deal with all these 
things in order and provide helpful ex- 
aminations, 

Of course we are not making Charles 
Austin Bates and Ben Hamptons out 
of students, nor do we claim that ever 
student who enrolls will achieve mod- 
erate success. Aptitude and general 
ualifications must count for something. 
ut the law schools don’t make good 
lawyers out of all students, nor do the 
medical schools make good doctors out 
of all students. We are sawing wood 
and sawing it well—as the advertisin 
world has already found out and wil 

see clearer in days to come. 
S. Rotanp Hatt. 


tO 
BENSON LEAVES WALLACE CO. 





Stuart. Benson, advertising manager of 
R. Wallace & Sons’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, silversmiths, Wallingford, Conn., 
resigned on March Ist, to join forces 
with the Draper-Hansen Company, ad- 
vertising agents, 1 Madison Square, 


New York. 
———+3or—_ 

S. C. Dobbs made an address before 
the Salt Lake City Ad Club February 
16th. An enthusiastic meeting was 
held. 


Z. G. Simmons, president of the Sim- 
mons Manufacturing Company, died 
February 11th. 


George A. Simms, of New Orleans, 
well-known throughout the South as an 
advertising man, is planning the organi- 
zation of an advertising men’s club in 
New Orleans. It is his idea that the 
buyers of space are the ones who will 
be most benefited by such a club, and 
he is aiming to make the organization 
one of the most influential in the coun- 
ica. (Derign shown herewith.) 





NEW DOUBLEDAY, PAGE PLANT 
AT GARDEN CITY. 


_Plans have been completed and a 
site chosen for the unique publishing 
lant soon to be constructed for 
oubleday, Page & Co. 

Forty acres of ‘ground have been 
purchased in Garden City, Long Island. 








thirty minutes from the new Pennsyl- 
vania terminal, and ground is to be 
broken in spring for the buildings. It 
is hoped to have them ready for occu- 
pancy by fall. The grounds will be 
parked and landscaped in fitting with 
the ideas represented by the Garden 
Magazine and Country Life in Amer- 
ica. (Design shown herewith.) 
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SIMPLY WONDERFUL 


has been the progress made by 


THE WICHITA 
IT EAGLE 
during the past few months. Always far in the lead of 
any Wichita paper she now leads, in circulation, any 
daily paper printed in Kansas or Oklahoma. The ONLY 
WICHITA daily that gives a 5 egrog sworn circula- 
tion statement, guaranteed by A. 

Mr. Foreign Advertiser are you aware that the Eagle 
is published in the best business city of her size in the 
United States? Public improvements planned or con- 
tracted for immediate future will cost over $3,000,000.00. 
Corporations will spend more than $2,000,000.00. Other 
improvements mount into thousands. It spells prosper- 
ity and that Wichitans have money to spend. The 
EAGLE is the only paper that covers the field and covers 
it thoroughly. 

Analyze carefully these figures and see what they mean 


to you. 
Net gain from January I, 1909 to January 1, Igro. 





WEEK DAY _. ; - 9,001 
SUNDAY . : . . 10,203 


Week Day 34,626 
Sunday - 37,128 


In Wichita, by Carriers, Daily 9,204 
6 ‘6 66 66 Sunday 9,748 
Daily Average, ‘ ° + 35,043 


Economy circulation —No premium ever used. 


For advertising rates address the 
EAGLE <awnsa‘ 


OR 
S. C. BECKWITH, SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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An Idea and Nineteen 
Years 


INETEEN years ago our business was an “Idea.” The 
“Idea” on which our business was started was to make 
advertising pay the advertiser, and orders were solicited 

and secured on that basis and with a stated per cent. of the ex- 
penditure as profit for ourselves—and no other source of profit, 
Too many machines were set to catch a profit coming and going, 


The business of some Advertising Agents is an aggregation 
moulded into a machine. The individual service is devoted to 
getting orders. The man who gets the order drops it, once it is 
secured, and the “machine” does the rest. 


Our “Idea” is different. To illustrate: We are like a firm of 
lawyers, prepared to handle a large number of cases; large and 
small. Some man has each case directly in charge, and to help 
him win it he has about twenty-four other good men vitally in- 
terested, in addition to the members of our firm. 


Some of these men are artists—about ten of them. Then, there 
is a larger staff who think and write; most of the latter have 
been trained in journalism before adopting commercial literature 
as a profession. We have a large Printing Department in 
charge of a man who knows types and their advertising possi- 
bilities as few men do, and a dozen or more printers trained and 
experienced in the setting of advertisements—men who do noth- 
ing else. 


From our Forwarding Department thousands of orders, ad- 
vertisements, electros, half-tones or other plates go to the differ- 
ent periodicals. Think what a mistake would mean here. In 
ordinary business the wrong goods sent to the wrong address is a 
mistake easily corrected, but the wrong advertisement or plate to 
a periodical means a sérious loss to us. You can’t call back an 
advertisement after the paper has gone to press. Last year we 
made one such erroneous delivery. It was not serious. We paid 
for the advertisement ourselves—a matter of $168.00. 


Our Department of Outdoor Advertising has a place, and 
rightly a very large place, in the work. This Department is im- 
portant, and is in charge of a man who is thoroughly equipped, 
first by education and temperament, and next by a thorough 
training in this particular work. 


The “Idea” controls in this Department, and what we believe 
to be a client’s interest is what we recommend to him. 
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On the whole the “Idea” seems to be a good one. In less than 
nineteen years we have grown from a small office (12x 14) and 
one stenographer, who likewise was the entire office force, to a 
whole floor in the new Fourth Avenue Building at Twenty- 
seventh Street and Fourth Avenue (thirteen thousand square 
feet) and an organization of néarly one hundred intelligent, en- 
thusiastic men and women, with a business that in volume is right 
up in the front rank, and in high quality of accounts handled and 
firms represented is second to none. 

The senior partners are in the prime of life, here every day, 
working with all the enthusiasm of the days that are gone—the 
enthusiasm tempered by the experience of the years. The juniors 
(and we make partners of our helpers when they prove them- 
selves worthy) have won their shoulder straps by intelligent, 
faithful service, working to the “Idea.” Watch our juniors and 
some men now with us who will become juniors. We know that 
it is unsafe to prophesy; but we think some of our juniors are 
the coming big men in the advertising business. 

One time in our early history Mr. Batten and Mr. Johns (now 
our Vice-President) took dinner at home on Saturday nights 
only, for a period of nearly three months; not because we were 
overwhelmed with orders, but by reason of the fact that we were 
getting out an order and were working up the “Idea.” No new 
orders were sought or taken during that period. We have at 
times in recent years issued the edict: “No new business ex- 
cept as we have thoroughly in hand that which we now have.” 

In Boston we have an office. We believe that from New Eng- 
land we have a larger business than the entire business of any 
competitor in New England. 

With one exception, we believe, we have more buiness from 
Ohio than the entire business of any Ohio competitor. 

The business of our Chicago office is growing. 

A notable fact about our growth is that it is coincident with 
the growth of our clients’ appropriations. Nearly one million 
dollars per year now is spent for a few clients, the aggregate 
of whose first annual appropriations would not reach the munifi- 
cent sum of thirty thousand dollars. 


If you like the. “Idea” we should be glad to have you look 
very far into the way we carry it out. 


“ . 
We go anywhere for business.” 


GEORGE BATTEN CO., 11 East 24th St., New York 
After March 18th, Fourth Avenue Bldg., Fourth Ave. and 27th St., New York 
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Funny Things That Happen In 
Advertising 

















After all what do Americans 
know about advertising, anyhow? 
Compared with the following ad- 
vertisement, which adorns a boot 
shop in the Rue de’Amsterdam 
in Paris, all our proud “reason- 
why” copy crumbles like a house 
of cards. 


“LIQUIDATION. 

“With tears in my eyes I am obliged 
to clear the whole of my stock of boots. 

“To get rid of it all in a week, I 
offer it to you at a loss of 

50 per cent. 

“My husband seeing fit to abandon me 
with five children, 

“WHY 
Can’t I go on without my husband? 
Because my husband alone was able to 
obtain job lines from the big provincial 
and foreign bootmakers, 

“Prudent ladies will profit by these 
extraordinary low prices, which will 
enable me to clear out my stock and 
search for my husband throughout 
Europe. 

“Mme. Marie-Louise X.” 


* * * 


Sending advertising copy by 
wire is now a Stale plan. The 
latest scheme is to send it by 
wireless. E. Le Roy Pelletier, 
formerly advertising manager for 
the Studebaker automobile, was 
on his way from New Orleans 
around to New York on a steam- 
ship and, on the second day out, 
he remembered that he had for- 
gotten to prepare copy for a full- 
page he had ordered in a list of 
newspapers. He wrote copy and 
then transmitted the 1,500 words, 
together with instructions for il- 
lustration and composition, to Key 
West, Fla., from whence it was 
forwarded by mail to various 
newspapers. This out-Lawsons 
Lawson with his famous scheme 
of transmitting copy by wire. 

* _ * 

The other day a department 
store in an interior city had an 
inquiry for “Crane’s linen lawn.” 
The clerk had no cloth of that 
sort and of course recommended 
a fabric that was “just as good.” 


In due course the clerk found out 
that the customer had seen 
“Crane’s linen lawn” advertised, 
but did not know that it wag a 
writing paper made by the Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company. Moral: 
Don’t mix the breed’ in writing 
copy. 





DRINK BILL OF BOSTON ESTIMATED AT $38,000,000,00 
COST OF CRIME IN BOSTON ESTIMATED i See 
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HOW BOSTON ADVERTISES THE WATER 
WAGON. 
* ~ * 


The Roscoe, So. Dak., Reveille 
has a new scheme of taking the 
bull by the horns. No _ other 
building being available, it went 
before the town council and bid 
for the use of the county jail asa 
publishing plant, using the argu- 
ment that since the citizens were 
all so exemplary that there was 
not a single inmate, the institution 
was being conducted at a loss. The 
town council hearkened sympa- 
thetically, and the city editor is 
now luxuriously ensconced in the 
padded cell, while the managing 
editor and the advertising man- 
ager also occupy sanctums fur- 
nished in the style of St. Helena, 
with horizontal iron interior dec- 
orations. 
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lovely part of it is that 
or iGesady i jail, the Reveille 
js ideally situated to print any- 
thing it pleases and tell libel laws 
to go hang. A further advantage 
is that it is securely barricaded 
from disgruntled subscribers and 
spring poets. ¢ 


* * * 


Chicago is being thrilled with a 
most harrowing fish story. James 
L. Stack, President of the J. L. 
Stack Advertising Agency, who 
has been down at Palm Beach, 
had a breathless hand-to-hand 
fight to land a five-hundred-pound 
loggerhead turtle, with nothing 
more than rod and line and his 
bare hands. With great daring 
and wonderful skill, in the face of 
almost unsurmountable difficulties, 
he reached shore with his prize 
after a desperate fight with a 
heavy sea that had risen during 
the two hours he was struggling 
to land the turtle. Unable, with 
the most herculean effort, to make 
a landing at the pier, Mr. Stack 
beached his boat, but was so ex- 
haysted that he would have fallen 
victim at the last minute to the 
undertow. had not two brave 
swimmers carried him from the 
water. 

o * a 


According to William C. Free- 
man of the New York Mail, he 
was sent to Philadelphia some 
years ago, when he was working 
in the interests of the New York 
Journal, to endeavor to get the 
big financial statment ad which 
the Pennsylvania placed every 
year. Mr. Freeman soon found that 
this ad was contracted for by the 
board of directors of the road. 
The board had a regular list of 
mediums which annually received 
the contract for this big ad. Once 
on this list, it was not at all dif- 
ficult to keep on; but, when not 
on, it was like “pulling teeth” to 
go on. The Journal was not on it. 

Mr. Freeman made two unsuc- 
cessful trips to Philadelphia. On 
the third trip, he was successful 
and brought back his contract 
with great glee to Mr. Hearst. 

But while working up that con- 
tract, Mr. Freeman had learned 
two very unusual facts about the 
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Another 
Record Broken 


During the month of Jan- 
uary, I9I0, 


Chicago Record-Herald 


Contained 
1,276 Columns 
of Display Advertising 
exceeding all previous rec- 
ords for the month of 
January in the history of 


the paper by more than 
52 columns. 


’ Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
. 437 FIFTH AVENUE 














Tit largest Sunday 
circulation in a 
city of 135,000. 


In December, 1908, the net cir- 
culation of the Sunday World- 
Herald was 32,145. 


In December, 1909, the net circu- 
lation of the Sunday World-Herald 
was 39,200. 


This is a gain of 7,055, or 22 per 
cent. 

The World-Herald has by far the 
largest Sunday circulation of any 


Omaha. newspaper, and a lower ad- 
vertising rate. 

Last December the Omaha mer- 
chants offered to investigate local 
newspaper circulations. The World- 
Herald and the News accepted. 
The Bee refused. 


It’s the World-Herald in Omaha! 


VERREE & CONKLIN (Inc.) 
Representatives 
New York and Chicago 
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way the Pennsylvania directors 
were doing their advertising. He 
had found that a number of the 
newspapers on the Pennsylvania’s 
regular list had been “extinct” for 
various lengths of time up to 20 
years and that at least two of 
them were regularly revived each 
year for the special purpose of 
printing the Pennsylvania ad and 
collecting the contract! 


* * * 


They still exist—these freak ad- 
vertisers who repeat the old jokes 
of the lightning rod agent and the 
county fair patent medicine sales- 
man. A Marietta repair shop 
man’s conception of advertising is 
as follows: 


OLD NIGGER CHURCH Let UsPrey 
I Soe Dat Ouen-Tahes Smoke-Chaw-Swindle-Cheat- 
Prevaricate - Eat Opium - ye Whe ned we eto 
Gamble - Play Mumbeltypeg - Straws 
Quaits - Anything Ornery - t= HEY say) 
seu THE BEST GAS ENGINE OlL ON EARTH 106 
WINTER gg 
[ D0 REPAIR WORK, PERFECT, 
SELL THE BESSEMER GAS tnones AP AND POWERS 
BUT | WON'T SKIN YOU 


Frac eh F Hlowe- 
'Y CASH GUARANTEE FOR ALL WORK AND MATERIAL 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP — 2 
weet ot Lise Successor to OMWO VALLEY SUPPLY CO. ipere ee 
2 


Re rect ZH. 


Amen. 


“Jim Johnson, a farmer in 
North Dakota,” says Congressman 
Tawney, of Minnesota, in the New 
York Sun, “went into a hardware 
store and said to the proprietor, 
‘John, I want a barrel of linseed 
oil. What is it worth?’ 

“John replied, ‘Eighty-five cents 
a gallon.’ Jim hit the ceiling. He 
damned the trusts who were rob- 
bing the poor farmer; he damned 
the tariff, which allowed the trusts 
to rob the poor farmer; he 
damned the Republican party, and 
ended by saying he would be 
damned if he would ever paint 
his house if he had to pay eighty- 
five cents a gallon for linseed oil.” 

“The hardware man said, ‘Jim 
how much flax did you raise this 
year?’ 

“‘Three thousand bushels,’ 
plied Jim. 

“‘How much did you get a 
bushel ?” 

“Jim said, ‘One dollar and eigh- 
ty-five cents.’ 

“Don’t you know,’ 


a 


said the 


hardware man, ‘that the 
linseed oil out of flax ?? ic. 
“Jim thought a moment, and 
then said, ‘John, I’m a damned 
fool; give me a barrel of ojj” 





TOBACCO ADVERTISING SUGGESTION Fro 
“PUCK.” 
* * * 


J. P. Lyons, 


the advertising 
manager of the United States 
Rubber Company, has his doubts 
whether, after all, accuracy is a 
prime requisite of a first-class ad- 
vertisement. He tells a good story 
about one of the series of car 
cards which he recently got up ad- 
vertising “Boston” rubbers. It dis- 
played the now _ well-known 
phrase: “Wet Feet Did This” and 
showed a physician sitting by the 
bedside of a man and taking the 
latter’s pulse. It seems that dur- 
ing an address, given to an organ- 
ization of women in New York re- 
cently, a physician took occasion 
to refer to this card and to criti- 
cise it because the doctor in the 
picture was violating one of the 
first principles which a _ young 
medical student learns. He was 
taking the patient’s pulse with his 
thumb! Although this inaccuracy 
was unintentional, Mr. Lyons 
claims he is glad it happened. “It 
impressed that card upon that phy- 
sician’s memory as perhaps noth- 
ing else could do and thus won its 
point.’ 
RE On eee 
Camden, N. J., is now out to adver- 


tise itself. It will have a “Greater 
Camden Week” beginning April 11th, 


Allen D. Albert, Jr., of the Wash: 
ington Times, has gone with the Colum- 
bus, O., News as editor and proprietor, 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


Long-Critchfield are sending out fifty- 
six lines nine times for the Elkhart Car- 
riage Company, of Elkhart, Ind. 





Lord & Thomas are sending out copy 
calling for 126 lines two times for the 
t. M. Kramer Cmpany, Paxton, Ill, 


Hawkeye Advertising Agency, Clar- 
inda, lowa, is sending out business for 
the A. Berry Seed Company, same town. 





Berry’s Poultry Farm, Clarinda, Iowa, 
is sending out orders ns. for eight 
insertions through Lessing Chase, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Gundlach Advertising Agency is send- 
ing out a two time order, space _thiriy- 
five and forty lines, for the N. W. 
School of Taxidermy. 





Carl Worst Advertising Service, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is using farm Fmt for 
the Home Craft Company, fifty-six line 
copy on a two time order. 





Mead Cycle Company, Chicago, IIl., 
is sending out a five time contract, 
space twenty lines; Mahin Advertising 
Company, Chicago, placing the account. 





Boyle’s College, Omaha, Neb., is 
using farm papers, The contract calls 
for four insertions. Dollenmzyer 
Agency, Minneapolis, Minn., handle the 
account. 





The Wilber H. Murray Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, are mak- 
ing contracts for large copy to run two 
times through J. W. Thompson’s Cin- 
cinnati office. 





The advertising of J. Spaulding & 
Sons Co., Rochester, N. H., manufac- 
turers of the Fether-Lyte Shoe Tree, 
is being placed by the A. W. Ellis 
Agency. High-grade publications are 
being used. 





Otto J. Koch, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
placing thirty-two lines an issue for G. 
H. Hunkel Company, seeds; also 490 
line contract for Benjamin Youn » Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Also for the Harness 
Manufacturing Company, copy to run 
* times and occupy seventy and 140 
ines, 





These advertisers are sending out 
business direct to farm weeklies and 
monthlies: C, E, Whittens Nurseries 
Company, Bridgemans, Mich.; fourteen 
lines. H. R. arding Fur Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. F. S. Bunker, Kil- 
bourn, Wis.; is a breeder; ordtr for 
four times. Spirit Lake Flour Mills, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa; eighty-one lines of 
copy. Fulton Supply papeny, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; advertising tanks. erril & 
Morley, Benton Harbor, Mich.; adver- 
tising sprayers. J. W. Jung Seed Com- 
pany, Randolph is.; sending out four 
time order. West Side Nursery, Post- 
ville, Iowa; four time order. Gabel 
Manufacturing Company, peters, 
Iowa. Schilder Brothers, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; copy fourteen lines. 
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It’s hard to talk about the 
BINGHAMTON PRESS 
without making people think 
you are piling it on thick. 


Think of a paper having 
more actual paid circulation 
than the other two Bingham- 
ton newspapers combined! 


Yes, and the PRESS has 
more circulation in the city of 
Binghamton than all the oth- 
ers combined. 


Over 21,000 copies of the 
PRESS are sold every day in 
Binghamton and its environ- 
ments. 


Binghamton is easy for the 
advertiser. He just uses the 
PRESS, and that’s all. It cov- 
ers the field, absolutely. There 
are very few people in Bing- 
hamton worth reaching who 
do not read the PRESS. 


Your goods will not stay on 
the storekeeper’s shelf, if you 
advertise in the PRESS. Most 
advertisers know this, but 
some have had to learn it af- 
ter other lessons ‘in the school 
of experience. 


Use the PRESS. It costs 
more, but it’s worth a great 
deal more. 

It makes good. ' 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 





STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 


FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























WHY. FAMOUS PHILADEL- 
PHIA HARDWARE FIRM 
WILL NOW ADVER- 
TISE. 





INTERESTING REASONS GIVEN FOR 

STARTING A CAMPAIGN—DESIRE 
TO INFLUENCE JOBBERS AND DEAL- 
ERS—STRONG QUALITY TALK TO 
CONSUMERS—INTERESTING BOOK- 
LET TO BE FEATURED. 





By Theodore E. Ash. 

Another of —Philadelphia’s 
famous old manufactories that 
has ceased to hide its light under 
a bushel to bask in the rays of ad- 
vertising sunshine is the Supplee 
Hardware Company, the largest 
distributers of lawn mowers in 
the world. 


Half pages in the February 
number of Country Life in 
America, Suburban Life, and 


other papers of their kind, consti- 
tute the first magazine publicity 
this world-known house has ever 
used. And the quarter pages to 
follow in March in The Saturday 
Evening Post, The American 
Magazine, and other papers of 
their type, mark a radical de- 
parture in the selling scheme of 
this house that dates back to the 
days of the Centennial. 

“We are starting this campaign 
to educate prospective lawn 
mower buyers with the impor- 
tance of selecting the best mower 
to be had,” says J. S. Bonbright, 
general manager of The Supplee 
Hardware Company. “We are 
going to talk about the quality of 
the Pennsylvania mower, which is 
the trade name for our entire 
line. Quality, quality, quality, 
and then more about quality is to 
be our slogan. Heretofore we 
used trade papers with good suc- 
cess, but owing to extensive en- 
largements i in our plant, and added 
equipment, we are in position to 
fill more orders, hence this new 
bid for business. 

“I know Philadelphia manufac- 
turers are not infrequently termed 
slow because they do not advertise 
more extensively, but I know that 
in our case we couldn’t fill the 
orders we had—why then open 
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up new avenues for more busi- 
ness? The factory situation now 
is different. 

“We are going to talk quality 
because that is the kind of busi- 
ness we are after. We don't 
make cheap mowers because we 
know they won’t give good ser- 
vice. The very keystone of our 
business is high grade hardware. 
Take our Pennsylvania style of 
mower for instance: It is the in- 
vention of John Braun, who in 
Centennial year contended that the 
old type of solid wheels and cast 
iron cylinders was unsatisfactory. 
His partners ridiculed him so 
much he withdrew from the firm 
and built the Pennsylvania, with a 
set of gear wheels to speed up the 
cutters. He used the open-cylin- 
der style of cutter, the high wheel, 


Lee ed it requires snarp 
tool-steel to cut grass 
This 1s shown by the man with a scythe whe 


frequently stops to “whet up.” The wnia } 











oil. The selt-sharpening feature keeps the bla 


eee 





and stationary and a revolving set 
knives of best crucible steel. 
That type of cutter we have sent 
all over the world 

“The fact that our business was 
born in quality, makes us eager 
to mention the standard. That is 
why we are advertising. Another 
reason is this: Like many other 
makers of hardware, we are wak- 
ing up to the fact that house- 
holders are buying tools, as well 
as mechanics. And more, we find 
the householder is equally as dis- 
criminating, and will choose the 
best—except women. Women, I 
am afraid, are sorely tempted to 
buy the 99-cent style of hardware, 
and for the reason that quality 
doesn’t appeal to them. 

That is why we shall use 
no women’s magazines.  For- 
tunately for us the man of the 
house will use the tools, and the 
mower, hence the appeal to him. 
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R. Newrich 
had acted dis- 
creetly throughout 
the entire dinner, 
and his wife was 
congratulating her- 
self upon his good 
showing when he 
put his hand to his 
mouth, leaned to- 
ward the butler, and 
in a stage whisper 
said, “John, have 
you the tooth- 
picks?” 
It is just as important, 
in advertising, to know 
what ot to do, as what 
to do. 
An apparently little thing 
may destroy the efficiency 
of an expensive advertise- 
ment or lessen the value of 
an entire campaign. 
A double page spread in the 
Saturday Evening Post and the 
women’s magazines, not long ago, 
purporting to describe the uses of 
a rather novel article, lost. a big 
percentage of readers because of a 
**double-print’’ picture of no 
commercial or suggestive value 
whatever, which made it almost im- 


possible to read the text printed 
across it. 


The advertiser paid about $14,000 
for $3,000 worth of advertising. 
We cut out the toothpicks. 


Richard A. Foley 


The Foley Advertising Agency 
Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia 


H. C. BRANDAU, N. Y. Representative 
312 Temple Court ‘Phone, Cortlandt 1910 











We know that if we show him our 
records of Pennsylvania mowers 
that have been in constant use for 
20 to 28 years without once being 
repaired, we have him convinced. 
It takes more than that to win 
over milady. 

“Another part of our campaign 
that we expect to play a conspicu- 
ous and effective part, is the dis- 
tribution of a book on ‘The Care 
of the Lawn.’ The manuscript 
for same was written by the man- 
ager of one of the oldest seed 
houses in the country—a name 
that is a household word, yet for 
obvious reasons we dare not dis- 
close same. This book, however, 
is the most complete treatise ever 
written on the _ subject, and 
through it we expect to sell 
mowers indirectly. 

“We are after the real farmer, 
the gentleman farmer, and _ the 
suburbanite. That is. why we 
have selected the magazines that 
appeal to that class. We shall use 
no newspapers in this campaign: 
Our publicity is solely in the in- 
terests of the jobber and dealer. 

“One of our strongest business 
winners is the demonstration of a 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
pushed up an inclined board in 
which jut hundreds of nails. The 
cutter trims them as easily as it 
does grass.” . 

This campaign is in charge of 
Herbert M. Morris, of the adver- 
tising agency of the same name in 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia is a fertile field for 
advertising agencies especially 


equipped with men of sound ex- 
perience in the selling end. In 
machinery and machine tools 
alone there are 350 manufacturers 
in the city that produce twenty- 
eight million dollars worth of 
goods each year. Their pay roll 
alone totals ten million. - It must 
be understood that Philadelphia 
leads every city in this country in 
the production of articles gener- 
ally termed hardware. One fac- 
tory alone makes more axes, 
hammers, sledges, and _ hatchets 
than are produced elsewhere. 
EPR RE eee 
The Marshall, Mich., Daily Chronicle 


has recently absorbed the Marshall 
Expounder. 
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A Philadelphia Leader 


Some people are fond of calling Philadelphia “slow” 
and “behind the times,’ but when it comes to publishing 
The Greatest Farm Paper in the World, the most “rapid” 
of other cities gracefully yield first place to the town of 
William Penn. 


By “greatest” we mean, first, the farm paper that 
has the Largest Circulation. 


Second, the farm paper that has the highest Quality 
of Circulation. (All its subscriptions are paid in ad- 
vance, and most of them for Five and Ten Years Ahead.) 
To it also “Printers’ Ink” awards the rare and much- 
coveted “gold marks,’ (© meaning that Advertisers 
value this paper more for the QUALITY than for the 
quantity of its circulation. 


Third, the farm paper that gets the highest adver- 
tising rate, and carries the Largest Volume of Advertis- 
ing (in money value). 


And lastly, as a result of quality and quantity main- 
tained for thirty-odd years, advertisers in this paper tes- 
tify that they get results that are rarely equaled by any 
other paper. 


No advertiser or publisher needs to be told the NAME 
of this leader. It is truly “unlike any other paper.” 


Come, friends, hats off to Philadelphia! The glory 
is hers, not ours. 


Forms for May issue close on April 5th, unless all space is taken earlier. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 














PITTSBURGH 
IS BOOMING 


About three months ago, a large 
concern sent its advertising agent 
to Pittsburgh. The purpose of his 
visit was, incidentally to call upon 
the jobbers, but really to look into 
the newspaper situation of the 
Smoky City. 


We had a talk with him when 
he came back to New York. We 
were rather interested to hear how 
he sized up the Pittsburgh news- 
papers. 


“T am not going to make comparisons, 
because circulations in Pittsburgh are 
too evenly divided. No one newspaper, 
morning or evening, overshadows an- 
other to any appreciable extent. The 
POST divides the morning field with 
the other two, and if you don’t use it, 
you miss just that much—about 55,000 
copies every morning is what I found 
the POST had. And, your evening pa- 
per, the SUN, I believe owned by the 
POST people?—yes, you must take that 
into consideration also. The best infor- 
mation I could get was, that the SUN 
had about 65,000 daily, and they tell 
me the women folks all like the SUN, 
so it must have a good home circula- 
tion.” 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


These two newspapers are factors in 
the home life of Pittsburgh. They have 
a clientele pronouncedly the:r own. 
Duplicate neither each other nor any 
other paper to any extent and have an 
advertising rate that permits their lib- 
eral use with economy. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 


Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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JUDICIAL DECISION PRO. 
TECTS MAGAZINE TITLE, 





PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 
TAKES SIGNIFICANT STAND IN 
FAVOR OF “SUBURBAN LIFE” — 


PERMANENT INJUNCTION ISSUED 
AGAINST “PHILADELPHIA SUBUR- 
BAN LIFE’—POINTS OF LAW IN- 
VOLVED. 


The publishers of Suburban 
Life, New York, have just ob- 
tained a decision from the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Penn- 
sylvania of interest to periodical 
publishers. A statement issued by 
the Suburban Press recites the 
facts as follows: 

“Early in the fall of 1909 there 
was published in Philadelphia the 
first issue of a magazine calling 
itself Philadelphia Suburban Life. 
Inasmuch as the title of our mag- 
azine Suburban Life was both 
trade-marked and copyrighted and 
in every way protected as fully as 
the laws of the United States 
make possible, this rendered the 
publishers liable to suit on the 
grounds of trade-mark infringe- 
ment and unfair trade competi- 
tion. 

“A friendly effort on our part 
to bring about a change in the 
name of the infringing publication 
was without avail, leaving us no 
recourse .but that of seeking re- 
lief from the courts. We accord- 
ingly commenced action and ap- 
plied to the September term of 
the Court of Common Pleas for 
Philadelphia County for a pre- 
liminary injunction.” i 

In substance Judge Moschzis- 
ker’s decision was as follows: 

The trial judge finds that the magazine 
published by the appellant (the Philadel- 
phia Suburban Life) bears a striking 
resemblance to that published by the 
appellee in size, style, character of 
paper, illustrations and printed matter 
and in the general scheme of the title 
page, and that the great similarity of 
names, general appearance and the sub- 
ject matter of the two magazines is by 
design and not by accident 

The learned trial judge further finds 
‘It is perfectly apparent that one object 
of the defendant was to imitate as 
nearly as possible the magazine or peti- 





odical published by the plaintiff in gen- 
eral appearance and subject-matter con- 
tents, as well as in name, and to there- 
by gain an unfair advantage over the 
plaintiff in its trade and to reap the 
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efit of its years of labor, and skill 
can money employed by the plaintiff 
and its predecessor in introducing its 

ine and building up its business. 
It is also made clear by the evidence 
that the great similarity of the two 
periodicals, particularly in name, will 
tend to deceive, confuse and mislead 
the reading and advertising public.’ 

The trial judge saw and heard the 
witnesses and inspected the documentary 
evidence and his findings will not be 
disturbed, except for manifest error. 
After an examination of the evidence 
we cannot say that such is the case 
with respect to any of the findings, 
‘There are two classes of cases involv- 
ing judicial interference with the use 
of names. First, where the intent is 
to get an unfair and fraudulent share of 
another’s business, and the second where 
the effect of defendant’s action, irre- 
spective of his intent, is to produce con- 
fusion in the public mind and conse- 
quent loss to the plaintiff.’ The pres- 
ent case falls within both of these 
classes. The decree is affirmed and the 
appeal is dismissed at the cost of the ap- 
pellant. 


Among those who testified in 
the case were C. H. Ludington, 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Curtis Publishing Company; Ed- 
ward E. Higgins, president of the 
Success Company; J. Berg Esen- 
wein, of Lippincott’s Magazine, 


and O. H. Blackman, of the 

Blackman-Ross Co. 
———+0-4+—__—_——_ 

MR. CURTIS ON THE “POST’S” 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION. 





Puirapetpuia, Feb. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

In an article printed in Printers’ 
Ink of the issue of February 16th, it is 
stated that the development of our plan 
of selling the Saturday Evening Post 
through an independent sales organiza- 
tion is the result of a plan “worked 
out” by a gentleman formerly connected 
with us whe, it is stated, is “‘to estab- 
lish a new periodical distributing busi- 
ness” elsewhere, 

From inquiries recently received from 
several publishers it seems that there 
is an impression that some sort of a 
force for the sale of miscellaneous 
papcines is to be established by some- 
body with our organization as its basis. 

This selling organization of ours 
which since its inception has been di- 
rected by Mr. Collins, our circulation 
nenager, and his assistant, pi 
Douglas, and with which the gentleman 
referred to was not connected, will be 
used solely for the sale of our maga- 
zines. It will not be made a part of 
any organization for the sale of other 
publications, 

Cyrus H. K, Curtis. 
——_+o-——____— 

William Handley, formerly president 

of the Publicity Company, has been 


made business manager of the Federal 
Advertising Agency. 














NASHVILLE 


The very mention of Nashville 
suggests prosperous Tennessee. 


And the very mention of Nash- 
ville to an advertiser suggests the 
AMERICAN. 


And why not? Any newspaper 
published for 85 years ought to 
have a reputation. 


Every morning in the year, 
every resident of Nashville, every 
one who is really worth while, 
doesn’t consider the day as begun, 
unless he or she gets the AMERI- 
CAN. They depend upon it for 
the news of the world, as well 
as for the news of their own 
bailiwick. 


The NASHVILLE AMERI- 
CAN has no more circulation than 
the ideal Nashville morning news- 
paper should have, and it has just 
as much as the newspaper should 
have that is depended upon for 
the most complete, most reliable 
and most thorough news and in- 
formation. 


That’s why the AMERICAN 
is considered absolutely essential 
to a successful advertising cam- 
paign in Nashville. 


And, to prove it, the AMERI- 
CAN leads all the other Nashville 
newspapers in local store adver- 
tising. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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More About That 
Richmond, Va. 
Situation 


“Go and get a reputation,” 
was the way old John L. Sul- 
livan used to hand it out when 
a new aspirant loomed up on 
the pugilistic horizon. 

And there was some sense 
to his remarks, at that. 


Advertisers and advertising 
agents said the same thing to 
the RICHMOND EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL when it 
came into the field. 


Yes, but that was some 
years ago. 


To-day the real thing in 
Richmond is the EVENING 
JOURNAL, that is, every 
local advertiser in that city 
that spends money in news- 
paper advertising uses the 
JOURNAL first of all, and 
spends most of his money in 
its columns. 


That’s going some, and it really 
tells the story. Follow the local 
advertiser and you can’t go wrong 
He’s right there, and he knows 
what’s what. 


The RICHMOND JOURNAL 
has over 18,000 daily circulation at 
a minimum rate of 3 cents per line. 
That’s about the same circulation 
as the other Richmond, Va. dailies. 
- not the same rate by a long 
shot. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 





“MAKE-UP MEN” HAVE A JOLLY 
GET-TOGETHER. 


_ The men who make up the advertis. 
ing forms of the various periodicals, and 
members of the copy staff of several 
of the prominent advertising agencies ]o- 
cated in New York City held an in- 
formal dinner February 19, 1910, 

It was a real “top outside right-hand” 
affair, and served to bring the men who 
make up the magazines together in a 
purely social way, for the purpose of 
getting personally acquainted with each 
other. Tentative plans were made to 
have such gatherings several times a 
year. 

The men present, and the magazines 
and agencies represented, were: Mun. 
sey’s, P. L. Atkinson, J. F, Nichols, W. 
A. McDermid, N. F. Smith; McClure’s 
E. D. Barnes; Everybody's, E. D. Dur- 
a aoe eo H. C. Shirhan, J, 
‘lynn, C. A. Brainerd; American, | 
Dennisson; Collier's, R. B. Neave; Re- 
view of Reviews, E. F. Healey; Scrib- 
ner’s, W. R._ Fiske, A. G. Conger; 
Pearson’s, L. M. Rogers; McCall's, C. 
H. Fuller; Vogue, J. A. Boot. 

Harper's, H. D. McKeever, J. Rob- 
ertson; Associated Sunday, John E. 
Spoth: Doubleday Page, R. D. Murphy, 

Jones;' Metropolitan, E. L. 4 
Finch; Leslie’s Weekly, J. W. David- 
son; Butterick Trio, E. R. De Nor- 
mandie; Federal Agency, D. C. Me- 
Cann; Frank Presbrey, A. Treybol; 
Woman’s Home Companion, J. R. Line- 
han; Calkins & Holden, R. W. Bennett. 

——_—_+0+ 


UNIQUE ADVERTISING SHOW AT 
SEATTLE. 


The first of March saw the openin 
in Seattle, Wash., of the second ad- 
vertising show of a series. 

No charge is being made for exhibit 
space, and all the important advertising 
agencies, printing establishments, news- 
papers, engraving plants and illustrators 
of Seattle are represented. The object 
is to compare poor advertising methods 
and mediums with good ones, and thus 
educate the public as to the necessity of 
employing the latter, 

n addition to the exhibits of Seattle 
art work, engraving, printing and ad- 
vertisement writing, the show contains 
displays of advertisements from various 
cities throughout the country, drawing 
comparison of the different policies fol- 
lowed by advertisement writers. As 
another educational feature of interest, 
“copy” and photographs of some of the 
nation’s most famous advertisement 
writers have been obtained. The news- 
papers of Alaska and those published bv 
the Oriental peoples are also included 
in the exhibition. s 

The first show was given two years 
ago. As in that instance, the exhibition 
now on was launched by the White Ad- 
vertising Bureau. The affair serves to 
show that the Northwestern metropolis 
is a live wire in the advertising field. 

fearless teat Bass 


The Thomas G. Plant Shoe Co., Ja- 
maica Plains, Mass., is compiling rates 
and information, and is asking for 
rate cards from nearly all the leading 
general publications. 
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ALMOST AS OMNIPRESENT AS 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





rTIs PuBLIsHING COMPANY. 
neg PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24, 1910. 
i Printers’ INK. 
= tt be interested to know that 
we received a postal card from Matths 
Gruber, Iturriza 7, Bilbao, Spain, which 
reads as follows: : ; 
“Having seen your advertisement in 
Printers’ Inx, I herewith would ask 
you to kindly send your rate card and 
a sample copy of your publication. 
Thanking you beforehand, I am.” 
Is it a case, wherever the mail goes, 
there you will find Printers’ Inx. 
Howarp E. SPpAuLpInc, 
Advertising Director. 


——+or———— 


DON’T WANT TO “WAIT HIS 
TURN.” 





Bank oF MonTREAL. 
Monrreat, Ont., Feb. 13, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

Enclosed please find money order 
for one year’s subscription to PRinTERs’ 
Inx. I’ve read Printers’ Ink for many 
years and have appreciated the marked 
improvements during the past year. My 
subscription is the result of wishing a 
copy for myself, rather than waiting 
my turn with others at the office, 

Geo. E. Fraser. 


Oe 


A MAN-HUNT FOR AN AD MAN. 

Tue Brooklyn STANDARD-UNION. 

New York, Feb. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

If your Lom — magengese “A. D. Mann,” 
who may possibly be merely an ad-man, 
will send his P. O. box number to the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union I will see 
that he is given exact information and 
definite data enough about Brooklyn’s 
leading newspaper to satisfy his appeal- 
ing appetite for attention. 

Hunts Mann. 


A unique newspaper is soon to be 
ublished simultaneously in three cities, 
ock Island, Moline and Davenport, 
Ill, by the Tri-City Press Club. The 
exact date has not been determined. It 
will be a boost for the club and. will 
contain letters from President Taft, 
Henry Watterson, Admirals Dewey and 
Evans and others whom the club has 
been instrumental in bringing, as speak- 
ers, to the tri-cities. 





_If your business is not worth adver- 
tising. advertise it for sale.—Glover- 
For Service. 





The Twenty-fifth Anniversary number 
of the Jewish Daily News will be issued 
March 20th. One of the features will 
be an English section. 


The Journal-News, of Evansville, 
Ind., has been elected to membership in 
the A. N. P, A. 
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Bet A ECE oI 
The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“‘Look for the Water-mark’’ 








VERY business let- 
ter conveys to the in- 


telligent reader an im- 
pression of the thought 


behind the words, of the 


personality behind the 
signature. 
the paper for the letter- 
heads, 
printer to use 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


In selecting 


telling your 


is merely a safe, practi- 
cally an automatic way of 
seeing that the impres- 
sion conveyed is as clean 
and strong and positive 
all thru as the paper 
upon which your letter 
will be written. 
Write us for the specimen 
book of the pew showing let- 


terheads an other business 
forms, printed, — lithographed 


and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. 


It’s worth having. 





LS Uo 


Ap aly ye | 
5 Wy 


no. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making. bond paper ex- 
clusively. 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Water-mark” 
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MAGAZINE 


Business or Advertising 


MANAGER 


I have had thorough train- 
ing in all departments of 
magazine publishing — ad- 
vertising, circulation, man- 
ufacturing, accounting and 
financing. Am now gen- 
eral manager of a large 
magazine, devoting more 
than half my time to ad- 
vertising. I am ready to 
make a change but only to 
a publication of standing 
that can “make good” to its 
advertisers, 

Whether in salary or com- 
missions, I must earn at 
least $4,000 a year. Ad- 
dress “EXECUTIVE,” 
care Printers’ INK. 








Large -Quantity 
Buyers 


—that’s the trade which 
pays advertisers. You can 
sell your goods in bulk to 
hundreds of German Catho- 
lic Institutions throughout 
the country by reaching 
them effectively through 


St. Joseph’s Blatt 


In all German Catholic 
Hospitals, Colleges, Church- 
es, Girls’ Academics, Mon- 
asteries, etc., St. Joseph’s 
Blatt is the one publication 
which wields an official in- 
fluence. Complete informa- 
tion on request. 


Published by the 


Benedictine Fathers 


RALPH C. CLYDE, Adv. Manager 
306 Goodnough Bidg., Portland, Ore. 














PERHAPS SOME ONE DOESN'T 
KNOW THIs, 





Tue Unirtep States TRADE-Marx 
ASSOCIATION, 
bo ge Street, 
EW York, Feb, 1 

Editor of Printer’s Ink: * UM 

In your issue of the 9th inst (p. 15) 
under the title ““The Advertising Valyg 
of Famous Names,” you say; “f 
would make an interesting analysis 
the way, to figure out whether Yale 
locks have gained more prestige by or 
through association with Yale Uni. 
verenye than Yale University has 
ained by the wide advertising of the 
ale locks.” 

The paragraph seems to be based 
upon misconception of the origin of 
this name as applied to locks. The 
name is derived from the founder of 
the business in which it is used, Linus 
Yale, Jr., who conducted the business 
of manufacturing locks prior to his 
death in the year 1868. The identity 
of this name with tnat of Yale Uni 
versity is, therefore, nothing more than 


accident. 
A. W. Banrzezr, 
Secretary, 


—_ +> —_—_ 


NEW INCORPORATIONS, 





Crescent Advertising Company, Man. 
hattan; manufacture advertising devices 
of all kinds; capital, $1,000. Incorpor- 
ators: Goraon S. ¥&. Kleeberg, No. 146 
West Seventy-seventh street, New York 
City; James F. Boger, No. 658 East 
Thirty-first street, Flatbush, Brooklyn; 
Wm. E. Banks, Bayside, L. L., N. Y. 

Standard Producing Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; manufacture advertisi 
devices, toys, novelties, etc.; capital, 
5,000. Incorporators: S. G. Leyson, 
=. H. Walrath, and F. R. Hilthouse, 
all of Syracuse, ; 

Bussiere Advertising Company, St. 
Louis,’ Mo.; capital stock, fully paid, 
100,000. Incorporators: Bertram i 

ussiere, J. W. Bland and Edward J. 
Jeep. To conduct a general advertising 
agency. 


———+0+——__ 


TWO PRICES—WHICH IS WHICH? 





$am W. Hoke. 
New York, Feb. 4, 1910. 
Editor Printers’ Inx: 
In your issue of February 2d, Mr 
W. D. Walker, of Brill Bros., accuses 


me of buying a $24.00 overcoat at their | 


store. 

I have the ad before me that_pro- 
duced that sale, an ad written, I am 
told, by Mr. Walker, and it certainly 
says very plainly that these are $40.00 
overcoats. 

Now, am I weecing $24.00 worth of 
coat and $16.00 of hot air, or $40.00 
worth of coat? 2 

Mr. Walker, in his ads, called it 2 
$40.00 coat, and in his letter to you 
he calls it a $24.00 coat. 

Which, if either, is the truth? 

gam W. Ho’ 





inclit 


supe 
come 





tising 


ICH? 
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FROTHINGHAM ON GROWTH OF 
BELIEVABLE ADVERTISING. 


ingham’s Magazine — Unlimited 
Bg 4 of a house organ issued by 
Robert Frothingham, who is in charge 
of the advertising for the Butterick Trio 
magazines and iverybody’s. It is full 
of characteristic Frothinghamisms and 
sound advertising talk. One article, 
“Believable Copy and—the Other Kind, 
is especially good. Says Mr. Frothing- 





“Qne of the most hopeful and en- 
couraging aspects of the stvertoung 
business to-day is the steady growth o 
the spirit of fidelity to fact in the 
preparation of copy. f 

“This comparatively new and higher 
ideal, this sturdy adherence to truthful- 
ness of statement and avoidance of ex- 
aggeration is doing more for the estab- 
iiehment of the profession on a broad 
ethical foundation than any other one 
feature, as I see it. Sa 

“We live in an enthusiastic age, We 
incline to extremes in everything. The 
positive and comparative have been ban- 
ished from our bright lexicon, and all 
our adjectives are compared in the 
superlative. The cheap politician be- 
comes the profound statesman, the 
feeble manufacturer the captain of in- 
dustry, the two-dollar roker the 
Napoleon of finance, and the petty 
thief the prince of criminals. We 
build niches in the hall of fame that 
coming generations wil] wall up. 

“Some advertisers are prone to ex- 
aggeration as the sparks fly upward. 
They have yet to learn the wisdom and 
the real strength of understatement. 
They take to overstatement as a duck 
to water, thinking that nothing serves 
half so well to attract the attention of 
the aver reader. That’s just the 
trouble—it’s not the average reader 
who is attracted, but that peculiar 
individual with whom we are all famil- 
jar, who is forever trying to get some- 
thing for nothing. Thank heaven, he’s 
greatly in the minority, and the maga- 
zines owe him nothing, 

“Read the advertising pages critically 
and you'll be surprised to note how 
easily you can draw the line between 
the conservative, thoroughly believable 
Statement which inspires your confi- 
dence and the exaggerated statement 
which travels han in hand with 


doubt.” 
8 
PROFITS OF MAIL-ORDER 
WHOLESALERS. 





Glen S. Buck, formerly advertising 
manager of Butler Brothers, has relin- 
quished his position there to open an 
advertising agency in Chicago. 

Butler Brothers, in addition to their 
regular annual dividend of 10 per cent 
and an extra cash disbursement of 714 
per cent, are about to distribute among 
stockholders $3,150,000 in new stock, 
amounting to a 70 per cent dividend. 
This will increase the company’s capital 
stock to $10,000,000. 


———- 9 
The San Jose, Cal., Typographical 
Union has gone on seeded as against 
any increase in newspaper postage rates. 








“The Economical Way, to 
Cover the Country is to 
Advertise by Districts” 








IV 


Industrial activity is 
a sure sign of a pros- 
perous market for ad- 
vertised goods. Look 
at these figures for 
The Advertising District 

of Cincinnati 

This big district turns out 
over $300,000,000 worth of 
manufactured products. The 
city of Cincinnati itself pro- 
duces $200,000,000_ worth, 
which is $570 worth for 
every man, woman and child 
in the city. This proportion 
is larger than that of New 
York City, where the value 
of products is about $425 
for every man, woman and 
child. Through 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


you can reach the thousands 
of wage and salary earners 
in this district with the 
maximum of effectiveness 
and at the minimum of cost. 4 
It is the paper of the pros- 
perous classes, maintaining 
a price of 5 cents a copy— 
and every copy counts—no 
waste whatever. The ad- 
vertiser in the Enquirer 
gets 100 cents worth of ad- 
vertising for every dollar he 
invests. 














Foreign Representatives 


I, A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower, Boyce Bldg. 
New York. Chicago, 
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Boyce’s Weeklies Bond Nc 
e 9 LSWI SWE S02 Su S02 SuISCASSESOL Sud S81 S02 Su SOA SCI CASG 
J DS OSANONT 3S 0 Sas 
D. Boyce Company, pub- 
lishers of the Saturday Blade and 
Chicago Ledger, known as Boyce’s 
Weeklies, accepts advertising for 
said weeklies for the year 1910 
upon the following conditions: 
ist. That the net cash receipts My 
from circulation, exclusive of all : 
agent’s commissions or premiums or us , 
prizes or unpaid subscriptions, for s 0 
the year 1910 shall be over 50% as 
in excess of the total net advertis- So 
ing receipts for the year 1910, S74 Ot 
2nd. That the average weekly x4 
circulation for the year 1910 shall SS | 
be in excess of 750,000 copies y Fo 
| 
TI 
Actual circulation We carry the most ads, | 
for issues of February 19th Most of the ads are keyed, 
Tie these together. They spl 
RESULTS. Ju 
| 








Brain Salesmen- 


Advertising men. When the 
day’s work has wrung your 
brains and your nerves dry— 
when you're so tired you be- 
gin to think you’ re worked out 


Drink a Glass of 


It will cheer and refresh you. Likea 
between meals cup of tea or coffee. 
But better for you-more delicious. 


Sc Everywhere 
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No other publisher has yet dared this. 


Some publications are really wanted by their readers. 

Some publications are more or less “forced” on their 
readers in devious ways. 

“Forcing” costs money. 

So please notice the word “net.” 

Obviously there is an exceptional demand for our 
papers, 

For otherwise our NET circulation receipts would 
be but a small per cent of our gross income. 

This guarantee could be made quite a bit stronger 
but as it is you will wait some time to hear of 
another even half as strong. 

Just try putting a like specification on orders for 
others. 

25,000 boy agents sell our papers each week outright 

- for cash, without any premium inducements, 

Our papers are published for “country people” and 
our readers live mostly in small towns, also on 
farms, rural routes, and in hamlets. 

Few papers so please their readers. 

Hence our big circulation receipts. 

With us advertising might be called a “by-product.” 

Hence the low rate—$1.60 for 750,000. 


) We have always proved circulation. 
“Our columns are. crowded with advertising ranging 


from razors and watches to women’s clothing and 
from men’s clothing to buggies and pianos, 


“Boyce’s Weeklies are paying fine. Ask any adver- 


tiser.” 


© Tf you seek effective mediums for advertising to the “plain people” 


out in the small country towns, get our Circulation Distribution 
Map, our Pocket-Book Census Figures and our untque book on ad- 
vettising—“The Rattle and The Hammer and The Scales”—all 
sent free. 


W. D. BOYCE CO., 500 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
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SELLING RUBBER OVER- 
SHOES IN THE BIG WET- 
WEATHER MARKET. 





CAR CARDS RELIED UPON BY TWO BIG 
CONCERNS IN AN _ INTERESTING 
CAMPAIGN TO WIDEN THE MARKET 
FOR “RUBBERS’—PHYSICIANS AND 
THE MEDICAL ARGUMENT BROUGHT 
IN, 





How much “exact science” can 
be applied to advertising is al- 
ways a mooted question. But 
wherever varying local conditions 
are a factor in sales, there can be 
some very effective application of 
territorial data. 

For instance, New York City 
and vicinity has a trifle more wet 
weather than most other cities of 
large population in the east. In 
other words New York City rep- 
resents a larger concentrated mar- 
ket for goods connected with wet 
weather than probably exists any- 
where in the country. 

This fact has resulted in a 
unique concentration of rubber 
overshoe advertising in New York 
City. 

The center of the campaign has 
been the elevated roads and the 
subway, the cars of which have 
carried many changes of copy and 
illustration. In the main, the man- 
ufacturers of “Everstick” Rubbers 
have unfailingly advertised simply 
their trade-mark. The Boston 
Rubber Shoe Company went at its 
problem from a different angle, 
believing that the most effectual 
thing to do would be to educate 
the public to an appreciation of 
the great need which exists for 
rubbers in general in a climate 
like New York’s. 

Each of these methods of adver- 
tising has been justified by cir- 
cumstances. The Boston Rubber 
Shoe Company’s view of the sit- 
uation has been that, if the public 
is generally educated to a realiza- 
tion of the worth of rubbers as a 
health precaution, the sales of all 
brands of rubbers will be greatly 
increased. In that case, the com- 
spany knows it will get its full 
share of the resultant business. 
Mr. J. P. Lyons, the advertising 
manager for the United States 





Rubber Company, of which the, 
Boston Rubber Shoe Company 
forms a_ subsidiary part, stands 
sponsor for the statement that his 
Organization manufactures he. 
tween 70 and 75 per cent of the 
rubbers made in America to-day, 
Indeed, it is no trade secret that 
the United States Rubber Com. 
pany makes the Everstick rubber, 
too, for the Everstick people 
Adams & Ford, of Cleveland, who 
control both the name and patent, 
but have not seen their way clear 
to go to the enormous expense, 
a dubious experiment at best, of 











erecting their own factory. Thus, 
even if the public gets Everstick 
rubbers, the United States Rubber 
Company profits to some extent in 
the final analysis. 

One concern lays emphasis upon 
the brand “Everstick” first and 
upon rubbers, as a health assur- 
ance, afterwards; the other con- 
cern lays emphasis upon rubbers 
first, and upon the “Boston” brand 
second. The “Everstick” company 
doubtless gains business as a re- 
sult of the “Boston” educational 
campaign; on the other hand, if 
it were not for the unusual manu- 
facturing conditions, the “Boston” 
company would probably get little, 
if any, benefit from the specific 
advertising campaign of the “Ever- 
stick” company. 

The two subway cards, which 
are shown, have been selected be- 
cause they present the best con- 
trast. Each has to do with doc- 
tors. “The only rubber recom- 
mended by physicians,” says the 
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“Ryerstick” advertisement. Be- 
neath that there is a long panel 
picture, showing feet fitted ont. 
with “invisible” rubbers, that ix 
rubbers which do not extend up 
over the box part of the shoe, but 
simply enclose the sole. Whether 
the public will figure out that the 
reason why physicians recommend 
“Ryersticks,” and no other brand 
of rubbers, is because the latter do 
not enclose and draw the feet is 
open to question, however. 

On the other hand, the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Company’s offering 
shows a physician in the very act 
of advising a mother about rub- 
bers. Her little boy lies ill in bed 
behind her, with every appearance 
of having caught cold, pneumonia, 
or something equally dire because 
he did not wear rubbers. The line 
in quotations, “Wet Feet Did It,” 
appears on every card of the Bos- 
ton Company’s series, of which 
there are eighteen or twenty. “Get 
the Children RUBBERS” clinches 
the educational argument. The 
company’s trade-mark is shown, 
but it is not forced upon the 
reader. 

The evolution of the “Wet Feet 
Did It” car cards is an interest- 
ing one. About three years ago, 
when Mr. Lyons put his hand to 
writing copy for a new series of 
car cards, he turned out ads which 
will be remembered by many. 
They were of a statistical nature. 
One of them read as follows: 
“20,004 New Yorkers died of pneu- 
monia, grip, and consumption in 
1906. Wet Feet Did It.’ Then 
followed the usual advice about us- 
ing rubbers and looking for the 
“Boston” trade-mark. The phrase 
about wet feet so pleased a mem- 
ber of the company that he ex- 
pressly ordered a series in which it 
should be the central idea. The 
series, which has since then ap- 
peared, has been the result, written 
expressly for New York cars. One 
reason why particular emphasis 
has not been laid upon the “Bos- 
ton” brand has been the fact that, 
since recent amalgamations, the 
United States Rubber Company 
now controls other big rubber shoe 
factories in the vicinity of The 
Hub, which are, in a sense, mak- 
ing “Boston” rubbers. 


. 
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The phrase “Wet Feet Did It” 
has necessitated illustrations and 
copy of an unpleasant variety. Yet, 
as Mr. Lyons himself explains it, 
the wearing of rubbers cannot be 
made a pleasing thing to do, how- 
ever approached. The idea of a 
little boy, with curly locks and in- 
nocent face, being sick in bed, is 
not a pleasing subject for medita- 
tion. It reminds one of the at- 
tempt made not long ago by a big 
insurance company, in one of the 
leading juvenile magazines, to sell 
insurance policies on the lives of 
children to the latter’s parents. 
The suggestion of death ever com- 
ing to their dear little ones so 
turned these parents against thé 
proposition that it was little won- 
der that the replies from this ad- 
vertisement were practically nil. 

The illustrations used on others 
of the “Boston” company’s series 
are all of the same tone, though 
the attempt is made, wherever pos- 
sible, to sound a comic note. One 
picture, for instance, shows a line 
of cots in a hospital ward, but the 
occupants have as cheery faces as 
they can possibly be supplied with. 
There is an element of good na- 
ture, too, in the picture of a man, 
whose feet are very evidently 
water-soaked and who is blowing 
his nose as if suffering from an 
intense cold, while at his. side in 
a street car complacently sits a 
little girl whose feet are thought- 


_ fully encased in “gum-shoes.” 


———+ on .-— 


The post-office ruling restricting the 
use of the second-class mail rate by 
newspapers and other publications to 
lists of legitimate, paid-up subscribers 
is changing the method of publishing 
newspapers to a pay-in-advance basis, 
according to Harwood M. Bacon, super- 
intendent of the division of classifica- 
tion of the Postal Department. In an 
address to members of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at their convention at 
the Press Club, in Chicago, February 
15th, Mr. Bacon declared the enforce- 
ment of the ruling has been of immense 
benefit to newspaper publishers by bring- 
ing them as true assets subscribers who 
paid cash in advance for their papers, 





The Texas Tradesman is the name 
of a mew trade journal issued at 
Houston, Tex. It is to be devoted to 
the mercantile business of Texas, retail, 
jobbing and manufacturing. Clyde C. 
Buckingham is editor and publisher. 
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A CRITICISM OF “ESTIMATED 
READERS. 





February 17, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

In a recent issue you devoted two 
pages to the article, ‘Thirty-three Maga- 
zines’ Circulation by States,” which 
listed the following publications: De- 
lineator, Ladies’ Home Journal, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, McCall's, Pic- 
torial Review, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Monthly Style Book, Ladies’ World, 
Art La Mode, Modern Priscilla, Elite 
Styles, Bon-Ton, Style, Paris Modes, 
Harper's Bazar, Success, Vogue, The- 
atre, Good Housekeeping, Home Needle- 
work, Burr McIntosh, Century, Har- 
per's, Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, Red 
Book, Ainslee’s, Scribner's, Hampton’s, 
Everybody's, McClure’s, Review of Re- 
views, American, Mother's Magazine. 

You gave a total circulation for all 
of them of approximately 13,000,000 
copies and also showed that on the 
basis of five readers to a copy there 
was nearly 65,000,000 readers. 

I have obtained the quoted circula- 
tions of each magazine and the total of 
those classed as men’s publications 
amounts to a little less than 4,000,000 
copies. This list takes in the following: 
Century, Harper’s Monthly, Munsey, 
Cosmopolitan, Red Book, Ainslee’s, 
Scribner's, Hampton’s, Everybody's, Mc- 
Clure’s, Review of Reviews and Amer- 
ican. 

Assuming that 25 per cent is a fair 
basis for duplication, these 4,000,000 
magazines represent a net circulation 
of 3,000,000. Deducting these 4,000,000 
copies from the grand total of 18,000,000 
there is left a balance of 9,000,000 cir- 
culation made up by the women’s pub- 
lications. 

From an investigation made about 
five years ago as to the magazines read 
in 5,000 homes, it was learned that the 
duplication between two of the very 
largest women’s publications amounted 
to 40 per cent. To be conservative, let 
us assume that there is only 22 per cent 
duplication among the women’s maga- 
zines. This would indicate that 7,000,- 
000 homes are entered by the 9,000,000 
circulation of the women’s publications 
listed above. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that the 
3,000,000 buyers of men’s publications 
are among the members of the families 
living in the 7,000,000 homes reached 
by the women’s publications. If this is 
so, then there are only 7,000,000 fam- 
ilies to be figured on as readers of the 
entire 13,000,000 copies of all the. maga- 
zines named in your article. 

It may be logical to claim that the 
women members of every family will 
more or less read the men’s publications 
entering their homes, but the claim of 
five readers to the copy is based on the 
average of five people to the family, 
and the average family of five people 
does not mean five adults. 

Suppose it is admitted that three 
adults will read every copy of the 
men’s publications entering their 3,000,- 
000 homes. This would make a grand 
total of 9,000,000 adult readers, 

It is not fair to even hint 
that the men will read the women’s 





publications, but suppose that we ad. 
mit that every copy of the women’s 
magazines entering their 7,000,000 
homes will be read by two adults, We 
first deduct the 8,000,000 homes al- 
ready included in arriving at the read. 
ers of the men’s publications, This 
would leave 4,000,000 homes, 

It seems absurd to admit that 4,000, 
homes reached by only women’s publi- 
lications that are not reached by men’s 
magazines. But even on that basis 
and allowing two readers for each of 
these 4,000,000 copies we get a total 
of 8,000,000 adult readers. 

The next thing to do is to add the 
total readers in the homes reached by 
both the men’s and women’s publica- 
tions, 9,000,000, to the readers in the 
homes reached by only women’s publi- 
cations, 8,000,000. Ne get a grand 
total of 17,000,000 readers, 

My analysis of the thirty-three maga- 
zines’ circulation is 48,000,000 less pos- 
sible readers than the total shown in 
the figures printed in your article. 

J. C. Conroy. 
—_——t+o7-——_——_ 


MISCELLANEOUS CIRCULARIZING 
NONSENSE. 


UniversaAL PortLtanp Cement Co, 
HICAGO, Jan. 31, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

Everyone, whose name appears on 
various mailing lists, has probably 
noticed the practice of some concerns of 
mailing a “bunch” of printed matter. 
I am wondering if some of our expert 
friends have ever attempted to anclyia 
the effect on the recipient when he 
opens an envelope bearing thitd-class 
postage and finds three or four cit- 
culars of various sizes, shapes and 
colors, with probably a cople of order 
blanks, leaflets, self-addressed envelope, 
etc, 

My impression is that this practice is 
like shooting at random, and I believe 
that far better results would be ob- 
tained if the fire were concentrated 
and the proposition simplified and no 
attempt made to cover all, or nearly 
all, of the articles offered for sale or 
subscription, as the case may be. 

. F. AFrFrLeck, 
General Sales Agent. 
—_—_—_+0+—___ 


The committee of the Walla Walla, 
Wash., Comercial Club, which has in 
hand that city’s publicity, is out to 
raise $30,000. It already has $10,000. 


The H. B. Humphrey Co. is placing 
considerable advertising in mail order 
papers and Sunday supplements for the 
Ames Novelty Co., Lynn, Mass. 


The Staunton Spectator Publishing 
Company, of Staunton, Va., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 
R. S. Turk is president. 








C. W. Santee has resigned his posi 
tion as head of the newspaper adver- 
tising department of the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company to become office 
manager of Nelson Chesman & Co., an 
advertising agency of Chattanooga. 
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_THE NORTHWESTERN 


griculturist 


Every Saturday Visits ONE out 
of EVERY FOUR Farms in Min- 
nesota. THE BEST ONES. 


Because These Farmers PAY DOUBLE for The Northwestern Agri- 
culturist that is charged by any other farm paper in this field. They 
pay it because they are the most intelligent, the most progressive, the 
most prosperous farmers in the state and they easily recognize that 


The Northwestern Agriculturist 
IS WORTH DOUBLE 


The same condition influences our subscribers who farm in the adjoin- 
ing states, but who thus appreciate the enterprise and worth of The 
Northwestern Agriculturist. The livest and best farm paper in the West. 


90,000 Circulation Weekly 


100,000 the first issue of each month. The Most Elaborately Printed 
Farm Paper in America as well as Most Ably Edited. 


Advertisers Who are Studying 


the problems of how to appeal to farmers should study the remarkable 
statistics in the book just compiled and published by The Northwestern 
Agriculturist entitled “What Farmers Use in the Northwest.” 

It is a handsomely printed book of 100 large pages, containing 
answers by thousands of farmers, in reply to sixty questions, e. g., 

“What kind of a plow do you use?” 

“Ww hat kind of a watch do you carry?” 

“Do you use breakfast food? What kind?” 

The answers are tabulated in concrete form and give the clearest 
basis for considering the kind of people upon Northwestern farms. 


PRICE OF BOOK 25 CENTS. 
This book is free to advertisers in THE NORTHWESTERN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, the medium which reaches 90,000 to 100,000 of the 
Thriftiest Farmers in the World. 





ADVERTISING RATES. COPY CLOSES 
SM 0 AS. bend Web is 0 50.0%: He 40 cents 
MN a case do beast 38 cents EIGHT DAYS 
Fe, Seer rrr reser. 35 cents F 
2000 lines at..... Sadkidawenesee ea 33 cents _— 
EE SN Aah, ssi wiv. si0 wine bh iwace Oe 30 cents DATE OF ISSUE 
ADDRESS 


P. V. COLLINS PUBLISHING CO. 


P. V. COLLINS, Pres. 
519-25 Seventh St., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices 
Chicago, Ill, 


840 Tribune Bldg., B. W. Rhoads a cone. 
World i. + Union Stock Yards, C. Champion in charge. 
New York Y. No. 1 Madison Ave., i M. ps emdg in charge. 
Boston, Mass, 24 Milk St., C. P. Mellows in charge. 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison, President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. Secretary, J. *. 
Romer, General Manager, J. M. HOPKINS. 
Adv. Manager, F.C. Briss. The address of the 
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New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Chicago Office: 1502 Tribune Bldg., Telephone, 
Randolph 1098. Wm. S. GRATHWOHL, Mgr. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Main 1151, 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription price, 
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one dollar for six months, Five cents a copy. 


J. GeorGe FREDERICK, Managing Editor. 








New York, March 2, Ig10. 








Taft Promises \t is not only 
Genuine = relief, — 
with genuinely 

Postal Re- public - spirited 
organization pleasure that 
the advertising and _ publishing 
world gets from President Taft 
co-operation and support in its de- 
sire for post-office reorganization 
on a business basis. 

Speaking at Newark February 
24, President Taft made special 
reference to the postal matter as 
follows: 


“It has been reported by the Post- 
master General that we are carrying in 
the Post-office Department the weekly 
periodicals and magazines at a loss to 
that department of upward of $60,000,- 
000, and that the business of the Gov- 
ernment in the Post-office Department 
is now run at a general loss of $17,500,- 
000. The committees of Congress are 
investigating the correctness of this 
view. 

“The owners of magazines dispute the 
correctness of the figures. There ought 
to be some way certainly of determining 
this fact, and if it is a fact it calls for 
a reform, and an increase in the postage 
of a sufficient amount at least to take 
away the deficit in the Post-office De- 
partment. ° 

“Should the two postal committees 
not be able to reach a conclusion satis- 
factory to them under this question the 
whole matter may well be left to the 
commission to consider. It will be es- 
sential for this commission to emplo 

_ expert men who have had to do wit 
the organization of great businesses and 


who are familiar with the most modern 
=ee of awe 

“The truth is that the su 
modern business has been the adoption 
of successful economies,.and the time 
has come for us to make an effort at 
least to introduce something of these 
economies into an administration of the 
greatest business that we have in this 
country—the business of our Federal 
Government. 

“In spite of the added expenditure of 
administration incident to the require. 
ments of populer government every one 
familiar with Government methods now 
in vogue must recognize the possibility 
of reforms leading to great economy, if 
the Congress shall have{ the courage to 
adopt plans which may be recommended 
by this commission after a full examina- 
tion by business experts.” 

There is no equivocation in this; 
it is a straightforward admission 
that political administration of a 
business enterprise like the post- 
office is faulty and should be re- 
organized on lines of business-like 
economy. 

This statement, in addition to 
the general temper of the Con- 
gressional Committee which has 
been investigating second-class 
rates, makes it pretty certain that 
no increase in rate will be asked, 
There is no other way to view 
this except as a recognition of the 
truth of the arguments made by 
publishers regarding the carrying 
cost of second-class matter, and 
the benefits to the postal system 
of the advertising carried by pub- 
lications. 

_On the same day that Taft made 
his speech regarding the postal sit- 
uation the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany was sending out three col- 
umn, full page length display ad- 
vertisements headed “Take the 
Post-Office Out of Politics,” and 
showing how the Joint Postal 
Commission of the 59th Congress 
hired disinterested accountants to 
study post-office methods, who re- 
ported as follows: 

The general absence of any efficient 
methodr of accounting has been brought 
to light by the inquiry carried out by 
the Foint Commission on second-class 
mail matter. This report was referred 
to Congress on January 30, 1907, and 
our investigation has confirmed the im- 
pression gathered from the study of it, 
that the whole of these methods are 
crude in the extreme and such as no 
private business concern or corporation 
could follow without the certainty of 
loss, if not of financial disaster. 

_ The Joint Commission, basing 
its report on these findings, then 











t- 





recommended (in 1907) that a 
special non-political officer be ap- 
pointed with full executive power, 
and a continuous term. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
in this, and in other ads in the 
same series (which has most 
splendidly applied the principles of 
advertising to conduct an educa- 
tional campaign), recommends a 
‘Director of Posts.” In _ this 
recommendation not only all pub- 
lishers and advertisers will concur, 
but all who admire a business run 
upon clean-cut efficient lines and 
who hope for economical public 
administration. 





z ; 
ee AG cians meager. 
tising In- haps do not real- 
struction ize how far the 
Movement in movement has 
the gone Sn = vari- 
ous branches of 
¥.M.C. Ae ine YM. C. A. 
throughout the country in teach- 
ing the science and art of adver- 
tising. Wherever such a course 
of instruction has been _intro- 
duced, it has rapidly became one 
of the most popular of the vari- 
ous educational features provided 
by the Y. M. C. A. The move- 
ment has now assumed such pro- 
portions that the most seasoned 
advertising man can no _ longer 
view it as either a joke or an 
experiment. For example, the 
West Side Y. M. C. A. of New 
York will begin on March 7 a 
series of 35 lectures by men who 
count for something in the adver- 
tising profession. It is indeed re- 
markable that the services have 
been enlisted of men of such cal- 
ibre as H. N. McKinney, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son; George L. Dyer, of 
the George L. Dyer Co.; Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & Hol- 
den; Hughy Chalmers, of the 
Chalmers-Detroit Co., John Lee 
Mahin, Frank Presbrey, C. W. 
Post, Seymour Eaton, Richard 
Wightman, Robert Tinsman, R. 
A. Holmes, H. E. Leson, H. J. 
Mahin, and a number of the most 
prominent advertising managers 
of magazines and newspapers. 
hen busy men of this rank 
are willing to give their time to 


_ 4 Cause without hope of reward, 
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it must be an unusually good 


cause. Printers’ Ink can see no 
reason why courses of instruction 
in advertising when conducted on 
so high a plane should not grow 
and prosper, provided the exag- 
gerated claims which were made 
for advertising instruction at its 
inception, are avoided. And it 
must be said for the Y. M. C. A. 
managers that they understand 
how to present a matter of this 
kind with thorough-going con- 
servatism and commonsense. It 
is little wonder, with such a not- 
able list of speakers, that the 
West Side Y. M. C. A. has been 
able to enrol several hundred stu- 
dents at $5 each. As members of 
the class are privileged to ask 
questions, the distinguished lec- 
turers will need to bring their 
wits with them as well as their 
manuscripts. 





The The motor boat 


man u facturers 
Motor Boat have made an ex- 


Advertising cellent advertis- 
Opportunity jing beginning 
with their Motor Boat Show in 
New York. They had exactly the 
right idea in their creative ad- 
vertising in the newspapers (com- 
mented upon elsewhere in this is- 
sue). 

But it is only a_ beginning. 
There is no reason why the popu- 
lar vogue of the motor boat should 
be limited by anything save the 
natural geographical limitations of 
inland population. There is un- 
doubtedly a third of the ccuntry’s 
population, on a conservative es- 
timate, situated on or near lakes 
and streams, and the delights of 
boating are ingrained in human 
nature far deeper than the desire 
for land locomotion, which has 
been so extraordinarily stimulated 
by automobile advertising. 

The magazine and newspaper 
advertising for motor boats is 
most negligible. There are but one 
or two names that suggest them- 
selves quickly to the general pub- 
lic in connection with power boats. 

An intelligent and persistent 
campaign to sell motor boats to 
the thousands who can’t afford 
autos and to those who could be 
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weaned from autos to motor boats, 
would unquestionably reap results. 
The parallel lesson of the auto- 
mobile is very strong and sig- 
nificant, and compared with the 
already overcrowded automobile 
field, the chance for building a 
reputation at low cost: ought to ap- 
peal very strongly to motor boat 
manufacturers. 








The As someone re- 
marked of the 
Retreating Yer: Boat 


Press Agent Show advertising 

in New York 
last week, “that display advertis- 
ing got far more real attention 
for the show than all the expen- 
sive press agent machinery of 
publicity in which the Madison 
Square Garden shows usually in- 
dulge.” 

Very similarly, the brick manu- 
facturers, whose sensible appre- 
ciation of the creative value of 
display advertising is spoken of 
elsewhere in this issue, abandoned 
the press agent the moment that 
hard-headed, practical publicity ad- 
vice was given them in detail. 
For several years prior to the de- 
termination upon display advertis- 
ing, various sums had been paid 
to press agents, who were greatly 
elated when they got some paper 
to publish a story of some sort in 
which brick appeared in some 
way, however modest. Of course 
it was like emptying the sea with 
a bucket. Nothing in particular 
happened. Big enterprises need 
big methods, and the brick manu- 
facturers themselves now smile at 
their former picayune press-agent 
efforts. 

As the press agent has retreat- 
ed he has been pushed into new 
fields—as the Indian was slowly 
pushed into the interior as civili- 
zation advanced westward. One 
of these new fields is community 
advertising. Boards of Trade and 
commercial clubs are now lured 
by the promise of free publicity 
(securable, of course, only by the 
rare personal influence of some 
press agent in need of a salary). 

The enemies of the press agent 
are hot on his trail, however. The 
stand of Printers’ Ink on free 





publicity was supported with vigor 
by Mr. Edgar G. Criswell, west. 
ern manager of Doubleday, Page 
& Co., in an address before the 
Minnesota State Association of 
Commercial Clubs in their con- 
vention in St. Paul. He pointed 
out the limitations of such adyer- 
tising in the way of real effec. 
tiveness, and told the hundreds 
of delegates that the kind of ad- 
vertising that sold the goods of 
the merchant or the advantages 
of the city, was the kind that 
was paid for. 


Individual The  Post-Office 
Mail Boxes Department has 
just begun agi- 
and tation to secure 
Publications a ruling making 
it compulsory upon city people to 
have individual mail boxes, in or- 
der to get rid of long waits by 
postmen at doors. 

This is all very commendable, 
and a step in the right direction 
in reorganizing the post-office 
service on a more economic basis. 
But there is unquestionably going 
to be a somewhat serious prob- 
lem arising from the delivery of 
magazines, newspapers, etc., un- 
der the new rule. 

As far as standard size letters 
are concerned, the individual mail 
boxes will be most excellent, but 
what about packages, envelopes 
which won’t go in the slot, and es- 
pecially what about magazines 
and periodicals? In the apart- 
ment houses of large cities there 
are now individual mail boxes, but 
the postmen must ring and wait 
to deliver magazines, etc., or else 
hang them by a corner in the slot 
and go away. 

Possibly it might work very 
well to have one postman dis- 
tribute nothing but second-class 
and package mail daily and re- 
lieve the other deliveries of all ex- 
cept first-class mail. This post- 
man could wait for delivery, 
while the first-class deliveries 
would simply put mail in the 
boxes and pass on. 

The problem is one of real seri- 
ous nature to publishers and ad- 
vertisers, for there are too many 
complaints of non-delivery now. 
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HOW 
PRINTERS’ INK 
GROWS 


OR the month of January, 1910, as compared 
with the corresponding month a year ago, we 
were able to announce a gain of 79 per cent 
in display advertising. 
For the month just closed (February) as com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 1909, 
PRINTERS’ INK shows a 











Gain of 100 per cent. 


(Plus a small fraction) 


The exact figures are: Feb, 1909—75% pages. 
February, 1910—1I5134 pages. 


Why Printers’ Ink Grows 


Whenever a publication goes rapidly to the 
front, you may depend upon it that it is because 
it has laid hold of some basic principle of wide 
appeal. It is the spirit back of a magazine, a 
newspaper or a trade paper that counts in the 
long run. 

PRINTERS’ INK is now in its twenty-second 
year. Never before in its history has it had so 
large a subscription list, so large an advertising 
patronage, or has it been so attentively read. 

If there is a s'ngle important advertising 
agency or advertiser’s office which PRINTERS’ 
INK does not reach and where it is not read by 
“The Man to See,” we would like to know about 
it right away. 











Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 31st Street -:- New York 
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HAVING SOMETHING TO 
SAY IN TRADE PAPER 
COPY. 


SOME CURRENT EXAMPLES OF GOOD 
LAYOUTS AND STRONG COPY FOR 
TRADE PAPERS—ARGUMENTS THAT 
STIR UP RETAILERS’ INTEREST. 





The day is arriving fast when 
trade-paper copy is given the 
proper amount of skilled attention, 
and the arguments which should 
long ago have received attention, 
are being made into copy. 

The exasperating answer which 
thousands of concerns give when 
urged to really make forceful use 
of their trade-paper advertising, 
is that they have nothing to say, 
or that there is no necessity for 
saying anything more than de- 
tached catch phrases, forma] in- 
vitations to do business, etc. 

The main point which such ad- 
vertisers overlook is that the 
trade-paper ad is a salesman’s 
call, and that it is about as foolish 
for a salesman to say nothing but 
formal phrases, and very few of 
those, when he calls on customers 
or prospects, as it is for the 
trade paper to call on the trade 
with such nonentities. 

There are reasons, and usually 
good, forcible reasons, why a suc- 
cessful manufacturer is able to 
persuade either consumers or deal- 
ers. These reasons are just as 
good when printed as when writ- 
ten in a letter or talked person- 
ally. They can be made just as 
emphatic, just as telling as a sales- 
man’s effort. If a force of sales- 
men is unable to cover all possi- 
ble territory, as is naturally the 
case with practically all concerns, 
then the trade paper can be added 
to the sales staff with much ef- 
fectiveness. The educational and 
introductory work good trade-pa- 
per advertising can do is worth a 
lot of money from a practical 
standpoint. It is, therefore, fully 
worth the price of putting copy 
and illustrative ability in it. 

As a matter of fact, the trade 
paper advertising pages offer the 
least resistance to good advertis- 
ing of any class of publications 
printed. There have been so 
many mere “cards” printed, and 





so comparatively little energetic 
attempt at salesmanship copy that 
good copy and layout stands out 
and gets attention—a great deal 
of extra value, by contrast. 

One of the things which should 
be talked about more in technical 
trade-paper copy is the policy of 
the house. Every firm has evolved 
methods of doing business, prin- 
ciples and policies which are their 
chief claim to individuality and 
service to customers. These pol- 
icies are vital to customers, and 
yet on the mistaken idea that a 
house’s policy was like a wo- 
man’s virtue—the least talked 
about, the most credited—many 
advertisers have neglected this 
argument uterly. 

Then another set of several ar- 
guments which should get atten- 
tion in trade-paper copy is that 
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New Fitting Features—New Shapes—New Weaves 


Your trade will demand them—we will make it demand them by the 
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of special advantages offered in 
a co-operative selling way, or in 
discounts or other business ar- 
rangement. The selling plan is 
highly important and should be 
so treated in advertising to the 
trade. 

Again, real creative work 
should be done by trade-paper 
advertisers, whether selling to 
technical consumers or through 
dealers. To create a new view- 
point among dealers, or to show 
them the importance of any 
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Important 
Trade Paper Consolidation 


The Interstate Grocer, the oldest, largest, and 
most important grocery publication in St. Louis, 
and the representative of the grocery trade of the 
Great Southwest, has acquired the Eli Grocer & 
General Merchant of the same city, and effective 
with March 5th issue, the two will be consolidated. 

All advertising contracts and subscriptions of the 
Eli Grocer will be assumed by the Interstate Grocer, 
and extended where there is a duplication. 

The Interstate Grocer, by absorbing the Eli Gro- 
cer, becomes the leading grocery paper, not only of 
the Great Southwest, but of the entire United 
States. It now has the largest bona fide paid cir- 
culation of any weekly grocery trade paper pub- 
lished, and guarantees its advertisers the lowest rate 
per line per thousand paid circulation of any grocery 
trade journal in the country. Beginning with March 
5th issue, the 


Guaranteed Paid Circulation 


of the 


Interstate Grocer 


will be in excess of 


8,000 Copies Weekly 


Advertisers, prospective advertisers, advertising 
agents, and every one connected with advertising 
and selling campaigns for products sold by, or dis- 
tributed through retail grocers, are invited to write 
for new rate card just issued. 


“The Model Grocery Paper” 


The Interstate Grocer 


Granite Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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advanced line of action, the trade- 
paper is the proper place. 

But of course the greatest 
trade-paper copy need is to come 
right out with picture and words 
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The American Gas Machine Co., 







































204 MAIN STREET. 
Minn. 





to show the goods that are to be 
sold and give the cold, logical 
reasons for stocking the goods. 
It is wrong to assume that the 
trade knows all about the goods, 


Why Are All Makers of “Cheap” Spool 
Silk in America on the Defensive? ‘ 
Because the Corticelli Campaign of 
Information on A Dark Subject Has 
Placed Them in This Position. 





Conicelli ts the logycal champion of fu// length, 
full strength and honesty wv spool sik manufacture, 
because it is ¢4e perfect spool silk, and courts com- 
parison with any and all other makes. 


gives that satisfaction m use which 1s always expected 
of the dest. We shall continue therefore in 1910 to 
bring to the attention of dealers the advantage to 
them oA selling Corticell: and the disadcamtage of sell- 
ing the other kind—“cheap” spool silks. 


Are you with us for domesty in spool silk manu- 
facture and distribution ? 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
PLORENCE. MASS. 


even if they have become nearly 
a staple. 

It is just as true that an adver- 
tiser’s arguments can be drilled 
into trade-paper readers’ minds 
as it is generally accepted that 
advertising their names can do 
the same thing. 

The frequently made objection 
that “lengthy copy” is not read is 
entirely false. Lengthy copy on a 


trade subjcet is mot read—by 
those who couldn’t be interested. 
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But by those whose daily inter. 
ests lie in the matters the good 
trade-paper copy talks about~it 
is read every time. 


—_—_—_+e+—__—__ 


BOSTON PILGRIMS HAVE INTER. 
ESTING DINNER, 





The February banquet of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association was the most suc. 
cessful in its history. “It took the form 
of a joint publicity dinner with the 
Chamber of Commerce. The ballroom 
of the Somerset was taxed to its capa- 
city, as more than 500 members and 
guests were present. Erman J, Ridg. 
way, publisher of Everybody’s Maga. 
sine and the Butterick publications, 
spoke on “‘Merchandising by Wireless,” 
xeorge W. Coleman, president of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, _ pub- 
lisher of the Christian Endeavor World 
and leader of the Ford Hall movement 
in Boston, spoke on “Building. the New 
Spirit.” Lorin F, Deland, an adver- 
tising expert of national reputation, 
spoke on “Imagination in Business,” 
William C, Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Evenine Mail, 
spoke on “Stirring Up Enthusiasm at 
Home.” Ex-Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., 
chairman of the Pilgrim Publicity As- 
sociation, presided. 


—_——+o-——__—_ 


A SIDE-SWIPE FOR MR. DeWEESE, 





LeRoy, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

Will you kindly tell the readers of 
Printers’ Inx who is advertising man- 
ager of the Shredded Wheat Company? 

Everybody knows, of course, that 
Truman A, DeWeese is “Director of 
Publicity” of the company, but this has 
no bearing, we suppose. 

In a speech reproduced in last week’s 


* Printers’ Ink Mr. DeWeese fixes the 


status of publicity. It is nothing more 
than notoriety. 

In describing Rostand’s new drama, 
“Chanticler,” the other day, a Paris 
newspaper said, “The hero is filled with 
illusions about his place in the world. 
He imagines that the sun rises because 
he has crowed.” 


W. E. Humecsavueu. 


a SS 


Sidney Flower, once edito: and 
owner of the New Thought Magazine, 
was arrested by the Federal authorities 
in Chicago on instructions from 
Nevada, where he has been indicted, 
charged with fraudulent use of the 
mails, He was arraigned before United 
States Commissioner Foote and held 
in $5,000 bail for a hearing on Feb- 
ruary 8d. Flower has been publishing 
the Goldfield Gossip, a weekly minin 
journal, and was known in Goldfiel 
as Parmeter Kent. The magazine was 
published, it is charged, for the pur 
pose o exploiting gold mining 
schemes. 
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NEW YORK ITEMS. go into the leading farm papers of the 
iter- - country. ‘The business is placed by H. 
ood =| Albert Frank & Co., New York, are H. Walker, of the Federal Advertising 
—~it using fourteen lines, twice a week, for Agency. 
four months, for the Scandinavian- 
American Steamship Company. New England newspapers are receiv- 
ing contracts for the advertising of the 
Cc . Twitchell-Champlin Co., ortland, 
ER The Derby Desk Co. are using copy Maine. The business is placed by the 
: in a list of leading general magazines Morse International Agency, |New 
through the Doremus Agency, New: york. 
York. 
rim : Contracts are being placed by the 
suc. The Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, George Batten Co. for the spring and 
orm 4 Mass., manufacturers of the President summer campaign of E. L, Rowe & 
the ; Suspender, have completed their plans Sons, Gloccester, Mass., manufacturers 
om for next season’s advertising. Only a of the Gloucester Hammock. This ac- 
pa- few of the general magazines will be count is handled by the Boston office 
and used, as most of the appropriation will of the Batten Agency. 
dg. 
ga- 
ns, 
s.” To cover the rich New 
“ Abeat NEW ORLEANS Orleans district effectively 
Id, ‘* Gare lee and economically, use the 
a 1 your goods—a big, paper of the progressive, 
a growing, prosper- enterprising element— 
A “ Fo gy fa 
8 New Orleans. 
, ciy’opuaton in | “The New Orleans Item 
" °o 27, — é Pi A 
2 a suburban popu- Its total net paid circulation of over 
ie 2 aol ee es ae, 30,000 daily is 50% more than that 
a ling, bustling of any other New Orleans newspaper. 
brand of popula- We PROVE it. 
tion with young a s 
blood dominant. SMITH & BUDD CO, Foreign Representatives 
A New York Chicago St. Louis 
Nf Arnold Arnold 
Covers Covers 
? Never Never 
t Fail Fail 
f to Get to Get 
es the the 
Telephone Telephone 
$ Order Order 





7 Your Name on the Cover Gets the Telephone Calls 5 


The Arnold Removable Book plainly before him every business 


: Cover is the most effective telephone day of the year it is easier for him 
advertising proposition now on the to give you the order than to search 
market. through the directory for your com- 

Because:—You reach only those  petitor. 
you wish without paying for waste This is a valued element not en- 
circulation. tering other advertising. This factor 


You get more returns for less brought profitable returns to other 
money than from any other medium. business houses and will do the 
You place your name before the same for you. 


buyer at the very moment he is con- You pick your ground with the 

sidering a purchase. Arnold cover and place your adver- 
You please your customer by mak- _ tising where every cent counts. 

ing attractive his unsightly telephone Send for Sample. We want you 

book. to know the value of these covers 
You give him something he keeps and if you will write on your busi- 

and your ad is read daily. ness stationery we will send you a 


You print your name and tele- sample cover for your own telephone 
phone number indelibly on his mind. directory together with full particu- 
With your telephone number lars of our offer. 


ARNOLD SUPPLY COMPANY, 223 Sentinel Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Cs 
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A COLORED PEOPLE’S NEWS- 
PAPER. 





First NATIONAL Bank. 

-Montcomery, Ata., Feby. 22, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The enclosed check for $2.00 was 
sent me by the editor of a colored peo- 
ple’s newspaper in this city, who came 
across Printers’ Ink in a printing of- 
fice where I had sent them to be bound, 
The mailing address is Colored Ala- 
bamian, Box 736, Montgomery, Ala. 

This negro has been running a paper 
here for three years, starting without 
any capital; he has been able to pay for 
his paper and has not missed a week. 
He says it circulates all over the State 
and would like to know how to go 
about getting some foreign advertising. 
If you can give me a suggestion about 
this, I will hand it to him, He says he 
believes Printers’ Ink will help him to 
learn more about the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

Thank you so much for that Southern 
number. I am glad you let my friend, 
Mr. Dawe talk. He is a great one. 

C. L. Cuitton, Jr. 











Weon’t Crack or Show 
Finger Marks 
Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place. 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don’t crack, curl or fray. 


. 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece” Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















Motion Picture Theat 
10,070 ‘ithe United States 








7 T me E 
Moving Picture News 
reaches all: Bring You Results 


TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 
Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 13th 8t.,N.Y. 

















To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 














NEGRO NEWSPAPERS AS AD 
MEDIUMS. 


New York, Feb. 23, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

My attention was recently called to 
the colored man as a possible buyer of 
a certain advertised article and I con. 
sidered special advertising for him. The 
more I Jooked into the matter the more 
interesting I found it, and I have de 
cided to give F ng the result of my in. 
vestigation. he negro is usually 
judged by scurrilous newspaper articles 
and jokes, which are misleading, 

Contrary to my ex ectations found 
that the colored people, that is, a large 
proportion of them, buy the better 
grade of foodstuffs, clothing, shoes, 
millinery, etc., acquiring a taste that 
from a white man’s point of view is 
entirely out of harmony with his pocket- 
book or condition. The homes of 
negroes in the cities and suburbs, many 
of which they own, are often an ex- 
ample of neatness. The furnishings 
of these homes often show surprising 
refinement and taste. I know that the 
above is not true with the bulk of the 
negro citizens, but it is of a large pro- 
portion and the instances are ever in- 
creasing all over the country. My in- 
vestigation showed me that the negro 
is not a producer as a race, but he is 
one of the country’s best consumers, 
He eats, drinks and wears the best 
when he can get it, because he natur- 
ally patterns after the best that he 
sees, regardless of his own circum- 
stances or condition. Individually the 
colored man is py paid for his men 
but as a class he earns more than any 
other class of people in the country. 
According to the last census there were 
3,992,337 negroes in the United States 
engaged in gainful occupations. The 
negro spends more or a greater portion 
of his earnings for living than any 
other class of people and, therefore, to 
my mind he is a good customer, well 
worth the attention of the man who 
has something to sell. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for a negro to pay $8 to $12 
for shoes and $50 to $70 for a suit or 
overcoat. 

How best to get this trade was next 
to be considered. I found that the 
popular notion among advertisers was 
that the bulk of this trade could be 
reached through the dailies. I am sure 
now that this is an error. As a race 
the negro is but little interested in the 
daily news, excepting that which par- 
ticularly affects him. He feels and, per- 
haps, with some good grounds, that the 
press is to an extent prejudiced against 
him, and that it seldom gives him a 
fair show in its columns. The colored 
sport will read the fight news and the 
“dope” sheet, the politician will scan 
the political articles and editorials and 
then, perhaps, the larger class will care- 
fully read the Help Want columns and 
after that the paper is thrown aside. 

The colored newspaper has become 
the great fireside companion with these 
people and they go into the majority of 
homes. In most cases these papers are 
weeklies and are the mouthpiece of the 
race leaders, wielding wide influence 
with the masses. These papers for the 
most part are well edited 1 and some of 
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boast a large number of white 

ao Ag The New York Age, a na- 
tional weekly, circulating throughout all 

ris of the country and having a fair 
oreign subscription list; the Indian- 
apolis Freeman, which circulates in the 
iddle West and South; the SGoston 
Guardian and a dozen others are as 
good mediums for that particular class 
as can be found. Some of these papers 
are sold on newsstands in certain dis- 
tricts and by boys in the streets. I 
know of several mail-order houses and 
other advertisers who have used these 
journals to good advantage. I believe 
that in considering the negro in a com- 
mercial light certain things must be 
taken into consideration and an adjust- 
ment of usual standards must be made 
before one can hope to successfully 
cope with the subject. 

Lutuer H. Smiru. 
ciaminbginaaccies 

The prizes were awarded February 
14th by the Curtis Publishing Company 
in the January Advertising Contest con- 
ducted by the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The first prize was awarded to M. H. 
McNabb, now of the Root Newspaper 
Association of New York, but icons 4 
advertising manager for B. Nugent 
Bro., at St. Louis, and for W. Lewis & 
Co., at Champaign, Ill. The contest 
was participated in by the greatest num- 
ber of advertisers ever competing in 
these contests, among whom were some 
of the foremost advertising men_ of 
America. The heading of Mr. Mc- 
Nabb’s ad was ‘“‘What the College Wo- 
man Can Do.” 





The business men of Burlington, la., 
have organized to protect themselves 
— the evils of fake advertising. 
They have formed a Commercial Fx- 
change and members, by contract, bind 
themselves to entertain no propositions 
from solicitors who do not carry en- 
dorsement from the Exchange. In times 
c the Burlington business men have 
een annoyed by solicitors who were 
working games on the “confidence” 
order, 





The men of the New York and Phila- 
delphia branches of the Ireland Adver- 
oak Agency banqueted at Kingler’s 
in Philadelphia on the evening of Feb- 
tuary 16th. The speeches bore upon 
the subject of conscience in good ad- 
vertising and the advertising agency 
service as a substantial factor in com- 
mercial progress. Among the speakers 
were H. M. Donovan, manager of the 
Ireland Agency; H. D ilson, of the 
Cosmopolitan, and Vernon Smith, Wil- 
liam Thompson and E. A. Townley of 
the Ireland forces, 





The Federal Advertising Agency of 
New York has ogy opened a_Philadel- 
ae office in the Mortgage Guarantee 

uilding, 929 Chestnut street. Edward 
S. Tatnall, formerly with the Philadel- 
Phia Evening Times, is in charge. 





E, A. Guernsey, for many years ad- 
Yertising manager of the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Co., has severed his connection 
with that firm to go into the cigar busi- 
ners in Boston. 
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WANTED 


Western Agency, with 
New York office, would 
like to connect with good 
Agency man, who can 
control some business (al- 
though it is not absolutely 
necessary). Want good, 
capable man, who can take 
care of advertising ac- 
counts after they are 
brought to the office. Such 
a man can get a good 
drawing account and con- 
nect himself with an 
Agency that is “making 
good” for its advertisers. 
Address “S. M. G.,” care 
Printers’ INK. 
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IMPLICITY, clearness, harmony 
and balance are to be found in 


“Bukey’’ designs and illustrations— 
drawn from the relling viewpoint, in 
a modern commercial style. 

They reproduc: well by any process 
and print well on any paper at any 
speed. 


Samples for the aking 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 

which ts for the i popul 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere, 
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Removal to Madison Square 


For reasons which will be apparent to all who will favor 
us with a call, we have moved our offices from Union 
Square to the new Madison Square Building. This build- 
ing is on the north side of the Square (26th street), con- 
venient to the Broadway and the Fourth Avenue surface 
cars, and two short blocks from the 28th street station of 
the Subway. 


Our new quarters are commodious and abundantly 
lighted. We have more room in which to work, and better 
facilities for making the most of our individual and staff 
personnel and organization. 


In many respects the character of service we render is 
uniqu2—perhaps not clearly understood by many adver- 
tisers who would be glad to take advantage of it. We 
are specialized Makers of Advertising; that is to say, 
we do everything from the preparation of the plan for 
introducing or increasing the sale of a commodity to mak- 
ing the necessary drawings, copy, plates and printed mat- 
ter, carrying out every detail of the campaign except the 
“placing” in magazines or other periodicals. We are not 
agents. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


Madison Square Building, Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 


Telephone, 7890 Madison New York City 
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- COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 

















The advertisement of the Leon- 
ard Coin Carrier shown below, 
No. 1, has appeared in various 
publications for the past several 
years. This might indicate that it 
has been successful, but success, 
of course, is comparative. An ad- 
vertisement may draw fairly well 
and still fall short of working out 


Get the Cash with 
the Order BY USING 


a 





tactician —_ Printi 
THE LEONARD $3.25 


Mailing Cards— id 100. 

Cola Mang Cards Stock | 1 Prepaid .18e: 

jThe Only Practical Mailing Card. 
The Detroit Coin Wrapper Co. 

"8 Joba R. Stree’ DETROIT, MICH. 


Samples free 


No, 1. 


its maximum capacity. It may be 
stated that everybody knows the 
function of a coin carrier and that 
it is not necessary to point out its 
exact use in the illustration. It 
may also be stated with equal 
truthfulness that everybody does 
not know what a coin carrier is 
for, and it is just as well to pro- 
vide for a condition of this kind. 
As a general rule in advertising, 
when an illustration is depended 
on mainly or entirely to give an 
idea of an article or to point out 
its peculiarity or individuality it 
cannot be made too plain, and its 
purpose cannot be too clearly 
brought out. 

Illustration No, 2: is suggested 
as an improvement. It shows 
clearly the. function of the coin 
carrier and adds to the general 


attractiveness and interest of the 
illustration. 
Me aA Se 
The machine in the Packard 
Motor Car advertisement is a very 
good example of automobile draw- 
ing. It would have been better to 
have shown the automobile in the 
full width of the magazine page 





No. 2. 


rather than to cramp it within the 
confines.of a border. The illus- 
tration. however, is a step in the 
right direction. The mechanical 
proportions are better preserved, 
and that fugitive quality called in- 
dividuality or identity is distinctly 
present in this drawing. Perhaps 
the whole industry will take the 
hint and copy the best work in 
this respect, as they have in 
others. 
* * 

In the advertisement of the Air 
Tight Steel Tank there is an evi- 
dent attempt to do something 
worth while. . This object, how- 
ever, has been frustrated to some 
extent by the peculiar nature of 
the drawing and the very poor set- 
up of the text. It is possible that 
‘the artist was limited by too many 
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instructions, as is often the case, 
but there is a sense of confusion, 
or, at least, a want of clearness in 


(ef 
. “MOTOR CARS 


eR ES) 





the upper part of the illustration 
showing the automobile. The ma- 
chine itself is practically eliminated 


thick —thus capable of 
withstanding rougher usage, greater 
Pressure as well as greater resistance to corre: 
sion, (wo riveted, soldered or welded joints) 


For 
Automobile 


Motor Boat 


Tins 03 the tank that b. 
the Underw 


ied or suldered tank. 
All_sises—can be piped any distance 


it 
one price—one quality of steel. 
White andes “Wow to kecp Gaustate Pury 





in a cloud of steam or vapor, 
which we do not often see in ¢on- 
nection with a gasoline gutomo- 





bile. The cross-bars at the top 
also tend to confuse. Leaving out 
this confusion, and with more 
attention to the lettering on the 
plate, this would ‘not be a very 
bad advertisement. 
* x x 

There has been a great deal of 
municipal advertising indulged jn 
of late, particularly in the south- 
western states. Much of this work 
is commendable and has shown 
strength and originality. The jj- 
lustration of San Antonio shown 
here is a decided falling off from 


is NOW, in 


S,/ SAN ANTONIO! Ve 
Automobiling is at its height— Y¥z. 
Y the golf season is i 


» .new million dollar \ 
els, EVERY THING, to make 
glad the heart of the tourist. 

fw Re aan Yt 

brings; it free. Address, 

JOHN B. CARRINGTON, Secretar; 

1CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


the usual standard of this class of 
work. It is difficult, indeed, to see 
any connection whatever between 
the maze of foliage and confusion 
which appear in the illustration 
and the idea of a polo club, hunt- 
ing parties, and million-dollar ho- 
tels described in the text. The 
two dark blotches in the center 
may stand for anything. At first 
sight they look like a load of hay 
in the middle of the road, which 
probably justifies the title of “The 
Good Old Summer Time.” It 18 
more likely, however, that 
artist intended to have them repre- 
sent automobiles coming down the 
road. The whole advertisement & 
bunglesome and far below 
average of such things. 
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RING THE SOUTH WITH 
om CAR ADVERTISING. 





Sreeet RatLways ADVERTISING Co. 


Car Advertising in the United 
SO sien, Canada aad Mexico. 


New York Feb. 17, 1910. 
PRINTERS’ NK. 
a, ~s issue of February 16th, un- 
der the title, “How $15,000 Mi ht Be 
in the South to Advertise 
itn” you show what can be done 
with that amount of money by using 
newspaper advertising. 
"The plan calls for a fourteen-inch 
advertisement inserted twice a week 
for six months in thirty-two news- 
pers in the following sixteen cities: 
Birmingham, Jacksonville, Atlanta, 
Savannah, Louisville, New Orleans, 
hey on Charleston, Dallas, Galves- 
San Antonio, Richmond, 
Kaoxville, Memphis and Chattanooga. 
The total population of these sixteen 
cities Lae their suburbs is 1,779,730. 
The total circulation of the thirty- 
pe a tesepeners. taking the figures 
your article, is 781,000. 
ay 710,906. 80 this prospective flour 
advertiser can ‘place a card in every 
car of these sixteen cities, not twice a 
week for six months, but every hour of 
= day for twelve months. These 
an average of 1,095,799 


wages dail 
ae R. Barnarp, 


New York Representative. 
——_+o+—___ 


The Inland Daily Herald, of Spokane, 
Wash., has been elected to membership 
in the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 





The Sherman & Jones Compan has 
been incorporated at $10,000 in Jersey 
City to engage in a general agency 
business, 





The Woman Voter is a_ suffrage 
organ which made its bow to the public 
in New York February 8th. 





Van Benschoten & ee se 
vertising agents of Syracuse, are 
sending out general requests for rates. 





‘The Record | 
Washington, Pa: 
WASHINGTON’S POPULAR PAPER 


Serves a large and wealthy agri- 
Lee and mining population. e 














“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and  un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news a Local, 
National and Fore 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 610 Orchestra Bidg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
application, 




















WE HAVE PREPARED SUCCESSFUL SHOW- 
CARDS. AND WINDOW NOVELTIES 

for Bovril, Afmours’ Meats, Dewar’s Whisky 
Skipper Sardines, Van Houten’s Cocoa an a 
practica!ly all the most successful British 
Advertisers, We are the sole proprietors of 
Mathews’ Aerial Gauze Showcards, Aerial 
Thread Showcards and other window dis- 
play novelties. Some new creations in course 
of preparation. Advertisers desirous ot se- 
curing ‘out of the ordinary”’ attention, ar- 
resting window display material, Fame 
state wants and quantities. Send dummy 
sample aes and we eo submit free of 
charge suitab h 

T. Mathews & Co., "12 Short St, Leleaster, Eng. 

United States Representative 
MR, PRANE A. 8: 
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Room 406, World Building, New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


2 














Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an a te 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount i 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ref 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order for one 
time insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 








W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


REAL ADVERTISING 
ELVERDADERO ANUNCIO 


An English-Spanish monthly. Mgr. Fredericks 
Int'l Cor. School writes, “‘have had excellent 
results and sold three courses from my ad.’’ L. 
MACLEAN BEERS, Publisher, Box 1078, 
Havana, Cuba. Sample copy on request. 



















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





lars Saturday Evening Post is read every- 
where by all ages and classes. 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 





T= producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York WorlJ, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DVERTISERS—Consult me before circular- 
izing; Ican save you big money on waste 
ostage and stationery; I have 15,000 classified 
usiness names, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
selected from latest mercantile reports, with ad- 
dresses, from recent directories. Valuab'e for 
reaching those who have special rating Various 
lists sold in whole or part. Address, ‘Box No. 
283,"’ Philadelphia. 











a 


AVING BEEN in a mechanical business for 

more than 30 years, I naturally incline to 
such subjects as machinery, tools, metals, hard- 
ware and mechanical subjects in general ‘and as 
the result of this experience my ignorance of 
such matters is perhaps LESS DENSE than it 
otherwise might have been. From such dataas 
anyone (un-lazy) can furnish me I build cata. 
logues, booklets, circulars, folders, business let. 
ters, mailing cards, newspaper and trade journal 
advertisements, etc., that are very apt “to ar 
rive."* Do you make anything good enough 
deserve exploiting with AN EXTRA Al 
TRACTIVENESS? FRANCIS I. MAULE 
411 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. é 








ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone. 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service, 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVINGCO. Youngstown Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED — TRAVELING SUBSCRIPTION 
Solicitors for the HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
MAGAZINE, New York, $l a year. Liberal 
Terms. Specimen copy upon request, 





ATED —Sapertenees men having officesin 
large cities to represent us; good steady spe- 
cial edition proposition, liberal commission, bond 
required ; do business through solicitors. Inves- 
tigate to-day. Benedictine Press, Portland, Ore. 





ANTED— SALES MANAGER, exper 
ienced in estimating and handling ordersin 
a printing establishment of the first class. 
Should be a good correspondent and “always on 
the job."’ If you are the man write. ADAMS 
BROTHERS COMPANY, Topeka, Kansas. 


We are after a real 
Salesmanager.. 


who is thoroughly competent to handle 
a national force of salesnien. One who 
can demonstrate his ability, initiative 
and enthusiasm from the word “go,” 
and who is not afraid to tackle a big 
thing on a make-good basis. We afe 
ready and able te pay for results, but 
have no time to take a man to raise 
Write full particulars embracing expett 
ence, age, references and salary ¢ 
pected. “A, Cos” care Printers’ Ink 
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EPRESENTATIVE WANTED in Chicago, 
Ryew York, and Boston, to represent a long- 
established Norwegian- Danish family magazine. 
Circulation 16,200. Good commission paid for all 
business secured either direct or thru agencies. 
For full iculars address: K. C, H LTER 
PUBLISHING CO., M , M 


——__—_——_ 

RINTERS WANTED —We have good posi- 
P tions open for competent ad. and job composi- 
tors, linotype operators, make-up men, cylinder 
and job ssmen. Free registration and special 
terms offered. Established 1898. No branch 
offices. FERNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 


DVERTISER wants bright, active, honest, 
Atependabie advertising man as partner in very 
promising Bank Advertising business. Have 
some nice contracts and a number of inquiries 
giving data as a result of advertising in 3 Bank- 
ers’ — and mailing of 1000 carry-all 
post cards containing sam le ads., cuts, blotters, 
etc, Aknowledge of banking and the ability to 
write bank advertising and sell a complete 
advertising service to bankers necessary. A man 
who is equipped as above if possessing imagina- 
tion can make a very desirable connection. 
Would like to hear from Illustrators and Com- 

Artists who have ability as ad. writers 
and solicitors. Please give references and state 
how much you can invest if proposition is entirely 
satisfactory to you. Address, “BANK AD- 
VERTISER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 

















MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


ANTED. To buy second-hand Caps Bros., 

Kansas City, a, press for two-color 
work, Address, “‘G. R. M.,"’ care of Printers’ 
Ink publishing Co. 








ANTED Sample copy subscription Rates 

to Agents, order and receipt blanks of all 
Publications. Will make good use of sample 
copies and circulars. he Commonwealth 
News Agency, Allegheny, Pa. 





ANTED. A new or a second-hand rotary 

printing press with two type and two bed 
cylinders, Diameter of cylinders from 9 inches 
to 9% inches. Length of cylinders not less than 
S2inches. For printing and rewinding roll paper. 
Address, “G. R. M.,” care of Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co. 








PATENTS 
p——=PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























POSITIONS WANTED 





If you want to engage a good 
advertising man See jis ad on page 83 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN. During the past 10 
years I have been actively engaged in the 
advertising business. Have made a specialty 
of originating and developing mail order adver- 
tising campaigns, preparing the needed adver- 
tisements, printed matter, follow-up systems 
and complete advertising literature. as for 
two years in employ of prominent advertising 
ncy. I understand printing thoroughly. 

ve had long experience in handling corre- 
pond and busi building by mail and 
Personal effort in the field. Am open for a per- 
Manent eng: Ref furnished. 
“G. E. T.,"" 9 Washington St., South Norwalk, 
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O A MANUFACTURER.—A capable ad- 

vertising manager experienced in marketing 
both specialties and general lines would like 
to hear from you. A. D. WALTER, 1135 North 
Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Want an Able Ad- Writer ? 


PLAIN, GOODS-SELLING COPY—Versatile 
enough to cover many lines—is sort I’m writing 
every day. Young man, experienced solicitor, 
prime recommendations. Let me tell YOU 
more—address today, “Box 1910," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS OLIPPINGS 


M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 











PRINTING 


OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK, — Unusual facilities 
Jor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 l.afayette St., N. Y. 

















Bound Volumes 
of Printers’ Ink 
for 1910 


HE information con- 
I tained in a year’s is- 
sues of Printers’ Ink 
is a mine of valuable data 
for reference, and is well 
worth keeping. For this 
reason we will have a 
limited number of sets for 
1910 made up—13 copies toa 
volume—durably and hand- - 
somely bound in board and 
cloth, with gold lettering. 
Send us your order now,- 
before the supply is exhaust- 
ed. The set of four sent pre- 
paid to any address upon 
receipt of $8.00. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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A Roll of Honor 


4 





having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for, 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


é Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 




















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 08, 6,561, 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
Qa This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
tris: for Jan., 1910, sworn, 18,272. 


You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate tic. per lin 





e flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 





New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 copies daily ; Sunday, 18,229, 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Average for i909, 
6,736. Makes New London one paper town 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,081. \ 


Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday, 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (@ @). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Daily average, 
1909, 12,803. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and Sunday, 17,408. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. ¥. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 


year 1909, 78,496 and all quality Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 





New Haven, Union. Average january, Igto, 
17,022. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325. 


newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthiv. Actual” 
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Chicago Zxaminer, a 
ai 


@ Sunday 604,615, Daily 
iera%, net "paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 





ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other ont Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


vv (a The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
} ing accorded the vad be 
y 


Examiner is guaranteed 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
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Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Onicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 189,176; Sunday net paid, 193,881. It 
js not disputed that the Chicago Record-Herald 
has the largest net paid circulation of any 
two-cent newspaper in the world, morning or 


evening. 

{@ ihe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 6,122. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Journal-News. Average; aie 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News; daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,677; weekly, 2,642. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Dec. 
1909, 10,848. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily. Average 1 
9,180. “All paid in advance.” win’ 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily av. Jan., 1910, 17,296. 
Circulatior. in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Zve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good Pramas A 


Butcbinson, NV RANSAS 
4886, E. Katz, Special oe 1908, 





EENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,266. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1909, evening, 
6,456, Sunday 6,899. E. Katz 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE Fe 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Phillips; Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J. W. Brackett Co. Aver, for 1908, 7,977, 

Portland, Hvening Express. Average for tgog, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7éelegram, 10,605. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. lDaily average for 1909, 
16,976; Sunday, 98,436. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, Mews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 88,416. For Jan., 
1910, 86,206. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te ve ie vy oe 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 823,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,835,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 

pape published. 
dvertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all_kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad, They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 
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Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 





Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,668. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and jargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,623; 1908, 16,896; 1909, 16,689. ‘T'wo cents, 
Lynn's family paper. Culation far exc 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


- January 

AVERAGES, JAN., 1910 

The Sunday Post 
257,802 


Gain of 21,086 Copies 
Per Sunday over Jan., 1900 


The Daily Post 
285,209 


Gain of 35,470 Copies 
Per Day over Jan., 1909 
Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (@©). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Jan., 1910, daily 
Ws0:780, Sunday 11,622. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,326; Jan., 1910, 21,682 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth. Zvening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending 
. 31, 1 101,250. 
alot The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis; Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 26,587. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1909, 54,455 


CIROULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 
December 31, 1909, 88,197. 








Miner Average circulation of Sunday 
ing Compagy 7 ribuue for same period, 78,121. 





Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 av. 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,189. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Jan., 1910, evening only, Y 
76,734. Average Sunday circu. 
lation for Jan., 1910, 81,067, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates ~ 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers? 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
eo goes into more homes th 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,283 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909. 16,118, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. a 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps, 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@®), Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Ave for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly, 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,064. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 


Jersey City, ersey Fournal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Lvening Times. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,287; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,826. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,980. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink sai 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,848; 1908, 94,083; 19¢9, 94,307. 


Gl ille and Joh , N.Y. The Morw 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,636. 





Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,981. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening, Av 

e circulation entire year, 4 
6,718. Circulates-throughout i 

Valley. Examia'd and certified byA Aca 
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NEW YORE OITY 
and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
Bian year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 

publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 
weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
sate ts. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co, 226,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
ans. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,965. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for year en ing Dec. 31, 1909, 5,013. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470. 


Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,266 last half 1909. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 





Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 82,468; Sunday, 40,922. 
——= 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Dec, 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Jan., 1910, 
18,606 daily; Sunday, 107,698. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching Traggiats of the Central States. 
r) neennaete 

Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. ’o9, 489,457. 
Young , Vindicator. D'y av.,'08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,800; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago. 





OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,669; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 





Oklahoma City, 7k¢ Oklahoman. 1909 aver., 
$1,479; Jan.,'10, 33,112. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


‘ 


OREGON 

Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 

313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 

179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 

in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary, Its 

nag covers Portland and its suburbs like 
er, 


Portland, The Oregonian, (@@) Jan- 

uary average circulation. Sundays, 

68,496; Daily, 44,871. For over f° 

ears the great newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest. More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev’g d’y. Average 1909, 7,785. 
N. Y, office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily, Average for 
January, 1910, 21,791. A larger guar- 
anteed pd. cir. than all other Erie vee 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age Jan., 1910, 16,786. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 

Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 








In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
YEAR, 1909; 
COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN”  circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 


New York Office, : 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 











Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1909, 6,622 (@@). 


000 ©000000000000000 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(@@). ‘whe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

aper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

te x. onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

E most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor Jan., 1910, 
84,392; the Sunday Press, 160,975. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn, dy. av., '08, 11,784. ‘hey cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015. 


RFODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, f ening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,0 3—sworn. 


' Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,125 
(@O). Avening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Cir., 1909, 5,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1900, 5,811, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- - 


age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.016. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,465; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,650. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,231. Examined by A. A. A. 


Curlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation. 
Sanatnnd by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average tor 
1909, 8,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1900,3, 166; Jan., 1 


8,786. Largest circulation. Only evening paper, 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times, 
is the metropolitan daily of °) 
and the Pacific Northen 
combines with its Nec "09, cir, of 
64,246 daily, 84 362 Sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark Paper 

a Of the first degree, Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 19¢9 7imes beat its near. 
est competitor 2,756,054 lines 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, dail 
Sunday, 26,729.. te » 


Tacoma, News. Average for 
18,768. P a 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average ‘an. 
1910, daily, 6,883; semi-weekly, 1,191” Jan 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960, 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 


for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,192 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin, wo 





Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve, 
Ind. daily. Daily average for 
Iz mos., 69,647: for Jan., 1910, 
GUAR 69,492; daily gain over fen a 
TE Bo 3,968. Nearly 60% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 
Supreme in its field for both 
classified and display advertising. 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average fer 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Yournal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Jan. 1, 1910, 4,708; Dec., 4,908. 


(i T" WISCONSIN 
nsege Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adva 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office, 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 









WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7riiunr. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Jan. 
‘og, 16,721; Jan., "10, 19,786; daily average 
for ‘og, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Jan., 1910, 
41,921; weekly 1909, 27,060; Jan., 1910, 28,698. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 56c. in, 

Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. Jan.,'10, 80,941, 
(Saturday av., 35,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 





daily 99,289, weekly 46,986 
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l The Want-Ad Mediums 








hig 
want 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
hly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. _ 
business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 




















COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
Wario Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
5 in cme than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Tt Boening and Sunday Star, Washington. 


D.C. (OO), carries double the numper of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
ILLINOIS 


E Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
To medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 

HE Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
Tusy circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand i. the West, 
NEARLY evervbody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
INDIANA 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 














MAINE 

H Dota Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad en a 


THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


tr We te yr ve He 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


dete te oe te 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Tribune is the oldest 

"Tikkesspete daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

» both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Triobune printed during the 

year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 

of classified advertising. Rates: 

lcent a word, cash with order ;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Tub. Co. —daily or Sunday 








HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


Tu Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Jan., 1910, amounted to 160,048 
lines; the n.mber ot individual 
ads published were 22,215. 


Eiht cents per agate line it 
Yo) charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, lb&c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
i bbe Jersey City Yersey Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORK 
THE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 

6 Bar Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
TH: Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


CHIO 
T= Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. ic. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA -— 
TH Oklahoman, Okia. City, 31,112. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla, competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 4 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the pr salar 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get resultsa—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
TH Lvening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
TH La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (oYoyy| 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merel 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-cl 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@®@) 


y from the stand. 
ass and quality of 


» 125 are distin. 








ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (@@). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of (seorgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

TLLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Journal (@@), Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for ‘‘Want”’ ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (O@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


Lewiston Evening 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournail ( Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


( ) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@)-. 


NEW YORE : 
Army and Navy Fournal, (| ). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn “— (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Blectric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the- electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News Established 1874. 
«te ae 4 its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

Zz Record (@@)- Ln meet 

ssive civil engineering journal in the 
ea. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








The Evening Post (@@). Lstablish 
The only Gold Mark B._ paperin Newton 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times cate 
ten, act ” selecting The Evening Post,” 
— Printers’ Ink. : 
‘ New a —— (@@). Whoever mentions 
merica’s leading newspapers mentio; 
New York Herald first. Ba, 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York 7imes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least, 

Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in } 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of Prag. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Saiaple 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Betier 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest, 


‘ PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions 
Novemoer, 1909, sworn net average, Daily, 
87,057; Sunday, 162,263. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (90), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin: The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the tevening 
Mail. Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 














W. B. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y., is 
using 5,000 lines in the West for 
Stearn’s Electric Paste. 





Various agents are placing orders and 
copy, 720 lines, to advertise the March 
issue of Everybody's Magazine, 





The Snitzler Agency, Chicago, is 
making ‘contracts for 10,000 lines for 
H, D. M’Inrath. Southern papers are 
on the list. 





Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, is 
making contracts with Pacific Coast pa- 
pers for 14,000 lines for the R. & G, 
Corset Company. 





The Morse Agency, of Detroit, is 
making 5,000-line contracts with Pacific 
Coast papers for the advertising of 
Newbro’s Herpicide. 





The Foster-Milburn Company, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., through E. P. Remington, of 
Pittsburg, is making 10,000 line con- 
tracts with Western papers. 





Borden’s Condensed Milk Company is 
contemplating an extensive campaign in 
the State of Oklahoma. The A. R. 
Elliott Agency, New York, is handling 
the account, 





Forty-two line readers are being used 
by the Lux Chemical Company, in a 
number of religious weeklies and city 
dail'es through the Chambers Agency, 
New Orleans. 





Some sixty-two papers in the South 
are now carrying general copy for the 
Texas. Oil Company. his account, 
which is being handled by Collan-Arm- 
strong, of New York. amounts to six 
inches for one year. ; 





Real estate advertising of the Cape 
May Land Co., for a new development 
being made at this well-known seashore 
resort, is handled by the E. kverett 
Smith Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 
Copy is at present going into Phila- 
delphia papers only. Some few ouiside 
mediums will be used later. 





All of the Chicago newspapers, in- 
bon the foreign dailies, are being 
used by the Nichols-Finn Advertising 
Company, to promote the sale of Mag- 
net Beer, a new brew of the Atlas 
Brewing Company. Later on a cam- 
peign will be inaugurated for Pepto- 

t, a malt tonic made by the same 
concern, 


* Philadelphia. 








The E. Everett Smith Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, is asking rates on 
5,000 lines for Gypsey’s Gift, a rheu- 
matism remedy. his advertising will 
go into newspapers of practically omy 
town in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Maryland and Virginia, the or- 
ders for insertion to follow after the 
general distribution of the preparation, 
which is now in progress, 





The advertising for Maxim Co., 
leather novelties, Philadelphia, is being 
sent to a number of magazines by the 
E. Everett Smith Advertising Agency, 
The same agency is also 
about to place a considerable line of ad- 
vertising for Angus Watson & Co— 
Skipper Sardines—in magazines reach- 
ing boys, on a premium proposition. 
Three-inch copy will be used. 


rs 
ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 





D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, is placing 1,000 lines for 
the Rhuma Sulphur Company. 

The Camp Distilling Company is us- 
ing 140 lines, four times, in Southern 
papers, through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ 
Company, St. Louis. 





M. Wohlgemuth, Detroit, Mich., is 
sending out copy and orders through 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago and St. 
Louis, to a large list of . high-grade 
women’s publications, advertising plumes 
and feathers. 





Horn-Baker Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, is sending out orders to a 
list of farm papers published in the 
Middle West for the Jackson Realty 
Company, same city, advertising West- 
ern Kansas farm lands. Two-time 
orders for twenty-eight-line display copy 
are going out. 





Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
are making yearly contracts with and 
sending out orders to daily newspapers 
—— in the South for the National 

oilet Company, Paris, Tenn., manu- 
facturers of “Nadinola” toilet prepara- 
tions. Display copy of various sizes 
is being scheduled. 





The Majestic Manufacturing Com- 
pany. St. uis, is using a select list 
of agricultural publications to advertise 
the Great Majestic Range. One-time 
orders are going out through the St. 
Louis office of H. W. Kastor & Sons. 
Two hundred and forty-four-line dis- 
play copy is being used in March. 
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The Tamblyn School of Penmanship, 
Kansas City, Mo., advertising a cor- 
respondence course in penmanship, is 
conducting a campaign in a big list 
of magazines and high-class weeklies. 
Seven and 14-line display copy is be- 
ing used. The Horn-Baker Advertising 
Company, same city, is sending out 
orders to run t. 


_ The Ellett-Kendall Shoe Company, 
Kansas City, has launched a big cam- 
paign in daily newspapers in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. The 
campaign is to exploit a line of im- 
eodee shoes manufactured by a cele- 
rated manufacturer of Northampton, 
England. The Kansas City office of 
H. W. Kastor & Sons is making con- 
tracts for 5,000 lines and sending out 
orders and copy for 300 lines display. 


The Stack-Parker Agency, Chicago, is 
making 5,000-line contracts with South- 
ern papers for Swift & Co. 





Chas. H. Fuller, Chicago, is- making 
contracts amounting to 400 inches for 
the W. L. Dodge Company. 





The Golden Specialty Company, 
through Fuller of Chicago, is using 
Southern weeklies to the extent of fifty 
lines, four times. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
through Lord & Thomas, Chicago, is 
placing orders for twenty-four lines, 
seventy-eight times, in Pacific Coast 
papers, 


The Makaroff Cigarette Co., Boston, 
are using a smaller list of general pub- 
lications in large copy, in most cases 
full pages. The contracts are placed by 
James Howard Kehler, Chicago. 








The United Cigar Mfg. Company, 
through Herbert Kaufman & Handy, of 
Chicago, is sending out 1,000 lines to 
Western papers. 


———_+o-»—___—__ 


BOSTON ITEMS. 





Ross Brothers ,Worcester, Mass., are 
using agricultural papers through the 
McFarland Service, Harrisburg, Pa. 





The Regal Motor Company, Park 
Square, are sending out orders to New 
England dailies, advertising their auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. Farnsworth, of the Boston & 
Maine R. R., will maké up a list for 
their spring advertising about the last 
of March. 





The Portsmouth Brewing Co., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., is planning a spring 
campai in certain license towns for 
its products. 





The Boston News Bureau are consid- 
ering a list of mediums for a year’s 
advertising of F. L. Milliken & Co., 
stock brokers. 
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Ernest J. Goulston is ee 
oy ngs ge for the Waldn b 
ing Co., in cities where th 
representatives. ny have 
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Renewal contracts are bei 
Wood, Putnam & Wood fer ety 
tising of Dr. C. T. Fiske. Small con 
runs e.o.d, for one year, sony 
Lord & Thomas have opened 
in Boston. Mr. Haupt, of thie seam 


is manager of the office, and it is i, 
cated at 44 Globe Building. a ag 





The Walton Advertising & Pringj 
Company is using daily new 
56-line copy, for the advertising of 
Smith & Thayer, Winchester Heaters, 


New England dailies are receiyj 
contracts covering three months for the 
advertising of the Edison Portland Ce 
ment Company through the George Bat. 
ten Company, New York City, 








Contracts covering March and April 
advertising of the Bradley Fertilizer 
Company are being sent out to agricul. 
tural papers by the F. P. Shumway 
Company. Large copy is used. 





A large list of New England dailies 
and weeklies are receiving contracts for 
the advertising of Ceresota Flour, 1,638. 
inch contracts are placed through the 
McMullin Agency, of New York, 


J. Q. Adams & Co. are sending out 
orders to New England papers on the 
advertising of their dictionaries. Two 
hundred and fifty-line contracts are 
laced through the Volkman Agency, 
ew York. 





. Orders are going out to an 
lications’ classified departments 
Wood, Putnam & Wood on_the adver 
tising of the International Fruit & Su 
gar Company. 





The Shepard-Norwell om one 
of Boston’s largest dry goods houses, 
has recently placed one of the 
orders for advertising in the history of 
the Boston papers. They have con 
tracted for a full page in the 
Journal every day in the year. 





_ The Brasscrafters are ting large copy 
in women’s publications exploiting their 
portable shower baths. Contracts are 
placed by the Boston office of the George 
Batten Company. This office is also 
handling the advertising of J, Edm 
Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 





Contracts have gone out to a_ large 
list of newspapers through the Walter 
C. Lewis Agency for their client, the 
Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Com 
pany. This is on the advertising of the 
Crawford Ranges. The contracts are 
for 1,500 inches in dailies, an 
inches in weeklies. The advertising runs 
thirteen times in the spring and thirteen 
times in the fall. 
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STATIONERY resemble 
Strathmore in some few ways 
—but compare them side by side 
with Strathmore Parchment and see in 


how many ways they differ. 


The Strathmore Parchment Test Book will show you. It 
contains full-size letterheads, printed, lithographed and stamped 
in all three finishes—Parchment, Linen and Telanian, and also 
blank test sheets. The man who furnishes your stationery will 
be glad to submit a copy, or will send it if you ask. 
MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
The “Strathmore Quality”’ Mills 


Sv Papers for BUSINESS 










We attribute our years of success and 
high standing in the field of OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING to service, fair business 
methods, and “making good” generally. 


TRY US 


BILL POSTING 


AND 


PAINTED SIGN DISPLAY 


COVERING GREATER BOSTON 


NOT IN THE TRUST 


§PRAGUE-NUGENT CO 


PAINTED DISPLAYS 




















INDEPENDENT POSTING SERVICE 
Ii6 ASH ST. Boston 
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Canada is one of America’s best three 
customers. She would be a bigger 
customer of yours if you advertised 
here as you should. 


To do that, you need special knowledge of 
the peculiarities of Canadian advertis. 
ing. That knowledge is at your ser. 
vice in “‘Gibbons Service.”’ 


And you need it; for Canada is larger in area 
than the United States, and each of our 
Provinces has its own problem for the 
advertiser. 


Only a Canadian organization can solve 
those problems accurately and with 
economy. This organization has solved 
them for the most important concerns 
that sell goods here. 


It will profit you to discuss your Canadian 


advertising with us. That will commit 


you to nothing beyond the discussion. 








J. J. GIBBONS, Limited 


TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


CANADA 
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